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CHAPTER I. 

O! MOBNIN* LIFE, MORNIN* LOVK ! " 

O'er all there hang a shadow and a fear. 

Thos. Hood 

" Oh ! you beautiful daffodil clouds ! " and 
the speaker turned her face towards the 
western sky, where the August sun was 
sinking in a pale, golden haze, sighing half 
wistfully and only half sadly. 

" Oh ! sun that wakenest all to bliss or pain ; 

Oh ! moon that layest all to sleep again, 

Shine sweetly, twice my love hath smiled on me." 

So she murmured, still looking out on the 
sunset, and a soft flush rose into her pale 
cheeks, and her facte was all aglow with 
smiles. 

But the smiles and the colour died away 
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in another moment, and hiding her face in 
the sofa cushions, Lettice St. Aubyns sobbed 
out — 

"No, no, it will never be, it will never 
beT 

And the monotonous ticking of the clock 
on the table beside her was the only answer 
to her moan, for she was all by herself in the 
large and pretty room which was always 
described to her lodgers by the landlady of 
Ulverstone as the " best drawing-room." 

For after all, though there were so many 
pretty pictures and well- bound books scat- 
tered about the room, and such a profusion 
of summer flowers in every available vase 
and dish on mantel-piece and bracket, the 
room in which Lettice St. Aubyns Was lying 
was only .a furnished apartment in one of 
the best lodging-houses of Avonbay. Like 
many others, illness had brought her thither, 
but, unlike many other companions in mis- 
fortune, Lettice did not experience the 
misery of coming to unknown ground. 
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Long ago, in the earlier days of Avon- 
bay's history, Colonel St. Aubyns, lighting, 
in the course of a walking tour, upon the 
little seaside place had been struck by its 
picturesqueness, and still more, on inquiry, 
by the cheapness of property, and so within 
a few months of his first acquaintance with 
Avonbay he had purchased one of the largest 
houses on its outskirts, and thither trans- 
planted his wife and family of five children. 
The sixth was born some two years later, 
and with little Miles 9 birth came the first 
cloud into the family sky, which until then 
had been so uniformly blue. 

On the very day that her baby boy first 
opened his large dark eyes on this trouble- 
some world, the gentle mother closed hers 
for ever ; the pale hands were meekly folded, 
the loving lips spoke on earth no more, and 
the children were told almost in one breath 
of the loss and gain which would make that 
All Hallows' e'en for ever memorable to 
them. 
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As often happens in large families there 
was a great disparity in the ages of the St. 
Aubyns. Lucy, the eldest, was eighteen at the 
time of her mother's death, and Adam, who 
was already in the army, was a year younger. 
After his birth the nursery had been deserted 
for nine years, until at length little Griselda 
appeared to fill the vacant cradle, and follow- 
ing her at intervals of two years between 
each came Lettice and Judith. And now 
the baby Miles made the half-dozen com* 
plete, and became the idol of his younger 
sisters, between whom and the elder faction 
reigned perpetual war, or at best an armed 
neutrality. 

Whatever her intentions may have been,. 
Lucy St. Aubyns had not the gift of win* 
ning the younger children's love. She was 
remarkably handsome and equally vain,, 
always bent on being the first in everyone's 
affection and esteem, and most persistently, 
defeating her own ends by her excessive love 
of tyranny, which made her generally. de-» 
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tested. Even Adam, who, equally domineer- 
ing in his own way, felt himself in honour 
bound to maintain the dignity of the elder 
ones by supporting Lucy's authority on all 
occasions, had nevertheless many a quarrel 
with her on the sly, so that when ten years 
after Mrs. St. Aubyn's death, Lucy was 
wooed and won by a north country M.F.H., 
there was no single member of her family 
who did not bid her " God speed " with all 
their hearts, and inwardly thank the new 
brother-in-law most fervently for his timely 
arrival on the scene. 

It was Griselda's turn now to assume the 
sceptre which Lucy had laid down and to 
take the reins of government in hand. 

But Griselda's reign was a reign of mercy, 
and though her sense of justice was too 
strong, her character too upright to allow of 
any unlawful abuses of her leniency, yet she 
was so willing to bear other people's burdens 
and so ready to put herself into harness, 
that it was hard to say whether she was 
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most at home in her character of the driver 
or the driven. 

Meanwhile Avonbay was making a name 
in the world. Like every other specially 
pretty spot in this over-populated country, 
its charms were not long suffered to lie hid, 
and in due time 

It was hunted, made into a Hod, 
Till at last it got into a guide book, 

the signs of which were only too outward 
and visible in the smart terraces and Swiss 
cottages and castellated villas, which sprung 
up mushroomlike all over the once pretty 
slopes and heather grown commons, which 
in its earlier days had made the little town 
so charming. As the villas steadily in- 
creased, Colonel St. Aubyns began to grow 
restless, and declared that if things were 
going on at this rate, he should sell his 
house — Bathurst Hill by name — to the first 
bidder, and go and bury himself in the 
further end of Cornwall in the hopes of still 
finding a little peace in that remote district. 
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But when the Town Commissioners pro- 
ceeded to build a pier and construct an 
esplanade, the thunders of Colonel St. 
Aubyns' wrath grew ominously loud, and 
culminated at last when a second railway 
station was opened, and that in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood. And certainly this 
northern station proved very detrimental in 
many ways to Avonbay, for it introduced 
such a constant supply of " cheap trippers " 
that the whole character of the place altered, 
and it was not wonderful that Colonel St. 
Aubyns in company with many other old 
residents should sell their houses and betake 
themselves elsewhere. Neither, on the other 
hand, was it surprising, that in spite of the 
" cheap trippers,' ' and the flashy pier, and 
the new element of seaside vulgarity 
which had invaded Avonbay, the latter place 
should still be held dear in the eyes of the 
younger St. Aubyns, who, loudly condemning 
the innovations, still all the time nursed a 
secret affection for the home of their child- 
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hood, and very reluctantly exchanged its 
bright atmosphere and southern climate and 
all its conveniences of every day life for the 
dull old country house in the midland 
counties, which belonged to the St. Aubyns* 
family, and whither they had removed some 
few years before the opening of our story. 

" Only to think, Griselda," Lettice had 
said to her sister that morning, " how in the 
old days at Bathurst Hill we used to hate the 
idea of lodgings, and what a pitying con- 
tempt we used to have for the visitors, and 
yet we are amongst the proscribed number 
ourselves, and as happy as we can be. 
Why do you sigh, Zelda; aren't you 
happy ? » 

u Happy — oh ! yes, of course I am always 
happy with you,' 1 had been the answer, but 
the cause of the elder sister's sigh was not 
far to seek. 

No one looking at Lettice as she lay in the 
window watching the dying sun, could fail to 
see how frail her hold must be on life. She 
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was scarcely two-and-twenty, and looked 
much younger, for she was so small in every 
way, that Miles used to say that Nature had 
never meant her to grow out of the kitten 
size, and indeed as one looked at the tiny 
face with its laughing brown eyes and arched 
eyebrows in which lay a world of mischief, 
one could not easily imagine its owner 
developing into anything either very old or 
very grave. Her silky dark hair was 
gathered into a heavy plait at the back of 
her head, and was indeed her chief beauty, 
for Lettice was not generally considered 
pretty, partly perhaps because her sisters 
were so far more lovely than herself. Besides 
there was something so roguish and original 
in Lettice that no one troubled themselves to 
discuss her features or cared to empannel a 
jury to decide whether she were really pretty 
or not. 

Perhaps my readers may expect me to, add 
that everyone loved little Lettice, but if so 
they will be disappointed ; some loved her, a 
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great many feared her, and a few hated her 
downright. And the cause thereof lay, as it 
were, in a nutshell, and literally in something 
not much larger, namely, in Miss Lettice St. 
Aubyns' small but sharp tongue. If true wit 
be indeed like the diamond — 

Which boasts two various powers in one, to out as well as shine, 

then Lettice did indeed possess the genuine 
article, and it was a weapon which she did 
not use sparingly. Bight and left her little* 
barbed arrows would fly, sparkling and 
wounding at once ; and though at heart she 
was not malicious, and often repented the cut- 
ting witticism as soon as it had escaped her 
lips, yet for the most part the wounds in- 
flicted by her left their scars both on th& 
victims' vanity and memory, and lived again 
to avenge themselves in various fashions 
upon her who had dealt them, and forgotten 
them as soon as dealt. 

"But indeed, I have turned over a new 
leaf," she had announced with the air of a 
royal penitent, some six months before our 
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ptory opens; "I have had my teeth drawn 
and my claws cut, and I mean to prove to 
my friends how sickness is reforming me." 

And certainly there was little outward trace 
of either malice or spite in the small pale 
face that lay upon the sofa cushion on that 
August evening of which we speak, her long 
dark lashes wet with her silent weeping, and 
each wasted cheek dyed with one burning 
crimson spot, which to skilled eyes told its 
own fatal story. 

All at once the silence outside was broken 
by the sound of wheels on the gravel drive, 
and Lettice, rousing herself, brushed away 
her tears with one hand, whilst with the 
other she seized the day's paper, which till 
this moment had lain beside her unread. She 
had just succeeded in burying her head in 
its pages, when the drawing-room door 
opened to admit an elderly man, who entered 
with a cheerful "Good evening, Miss 
Lettice." 

Still keeping the paper, screen fashion, be- 
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fore her eyes, and scarcely turning her head, 
Lettice remarked in a nonchalant way — 

"Unpunotual as usual, Dr. Pen wick. I 
said seven o'clock in my note ; it is nearly 
eight now. Well, have you no excuse ? " she 
continued, trying hard to take refuge in her 
usual banter, as she felt convinced that the 
Doctor s keen grey eyes were fixed upon her 
tell-tale face, on which she could not feel 
sure that some treacherous tear-stain might 
not still be lingering. 

" I cannot say much for your looks to- 
night," was his answer, coming up to the 
sofa and taking her pulse. " What have you 
been doing with yourself to-day ? Puzzling 
those poor brains as usual over that ever- 
lasting Euclid, I suppose ? " 

"No indeed I have not," was the reply; 
4< I've not looked at a single problem to-day." 

" Then what have you been doing ? " asked 
the Doctor; "and why was it necessary to 
warn me off the premises till a given hour, 
as you did in your note this morning ? " 
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I'll answer your question, if you will 
answer mine first," said Lettice — she and the 
Doctor were old friends, and seldom indulged 
in much ceremony towards each other— 
u Can you tell me if that is one of Solomon's 
proverbs, c Fools ask questions for wise men 
to answer/ Can't you tell me ? Well, never 
mind then ; sit down now and amuse me with 
the last news/ 9 

The Doctor did sit down and discuss the 
last local intelligence, but all the time neither 
his eyes nor his attention wandered from his 
patient's face, and in his mind he was specu- 
lating what could have been the possible 
cause of Lattice's evident emotion. 

" Where is Miss St. Aubyns ? " he said at 
length. 

He had hardly spoken before quick foot- 
steps came up the gravel drive, and just as 
Lettice was saying " Here she comes to- 
answer for herself," Griselda St. Aubyns- 
stood in the doorway. 

" Ah 1 " she said in her clear, sweet voice* 
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"I saw Castor and Pollux were standing 
outside, so I knew Lettice was in good 
bands." 

" She's not looking her best to-night/' re- 
marked Dr. Fenwick. 

u No, poor darling," began Griselda, " she's 
been rather overtired to-day," but a look from 
Lettice stopped her, and by way of shifting 
the subject she continued, " May she go for 
a drive to-morrow, Dr. Fenwick ? " 

"Well, we shall see; I will look in to- 
morrow," said the medical man, rising. 
" She had better go to bed early, I think to- 
night," and therewith he took his leave. 

He had scarcely closed the door before 
Lettice enquired eagerly, <c Zelda, did you 
see him off ? *' 

" Yes, dear," answered her sister ; " and 
Lettice, I think the poor fellow went away 
rather cheered." 

"Did he?" quoth Lettice, and now her 
face was turned again to the gathering twi- 
light outside. 
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Laying aside her walking things, Griselda 
•came up to the sofa, and, kneeling down be- 
side her sister, whispered, <c Lettie, darling, I 
do think sometimes you will get well again ; 
I know poor Hilary thinks so." 

There was a moment's pause, then Lettice 
turned round with a little laugh. 

"Oh! you dear old Zelda; don't look at 
me any longer with your great melancholy 
•eyes. Of course I shall get well in good 
time, and what is rather more to the point 
just now, I don't think Dr. Penwick had the 
remotest notion why I saw fit to postpone 
his visit." 



CHAPTER II. 

" THESE ARE THE FORGERIES OP JEALOUSY.'* 

They're gaping with an angry look against us both. 

Ahistophanes " The Birds." 

An accomplished French woman, writing* 
tinder the empire of Napoleon I., regretted the 
luxurious tastes that had invaded the society 
of her day, and amongst other pleasant and 
simple forms of entertainment had banished 
such friendly gatherings as she could remem- 
ber round her mother's tea-table. But could 
she have returned to life and visited Avon- 
bay, one afternoon spent amongst its various 
families would have convinced her that 
customs do revive, however much we in our 
shortsightedness may have deemed them 
obsolete ; and she would have seen more tea 
consumed and heard more conversation than 
ever took place by the light of those thirty 
wax tapers, of which she speaks, as so sadly 
symptomatic of the extravagant style in 
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which the social gatherings of her time were 
conducted. 

We can only promise our readers to intro- 
duce them by degrees to the various members 
of the Avonbay society, but an afternoon tea 
at Lady Smith's is as good an opportunity 
as any for beginning our introductions. 

Lady Smith — a City knight's widow — had 
purchased one of the most imposing of the 
new built villas, at the time when Colonel St. 
Aubyns declared "that ail decent people 
were leaving the place," and had settled her- 
self down at Ravenscliff with her two 
daughters, Sarah and Rosalie. The contrast 
in their names betrayed the different circum- 
stances under which the sisters had received 
them. Sarah, or Sally — as she was best 
known to herself and her family — had come 
into the world whilst her father was still a 
partner in the great grocery business in the 
City, and whilst her mother was still content 
to seek a name for her infant from the yellow 
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fly-leaf of the old family Bible, and accordingly 
the child had been christened Sarah for use 
on high days and holidays, whilst "Sally" 
did very well for everyday wear. 

But when the second daughter appeared, 
some ten years later, the grocery business had 
been discarded, and Alderman Smith had 
possessed himself of a grand private residence 
in Highbury Grove, and it was from the 
pages of the last new sensational novel that 
the name of Rosalie was extracted and be- 
stowed upon Miss Smith No. 2. 

"That poor oppressed-looking Sarah, 

though she is so ugly and underbred, is a 

saint and a princess compared to that vulgar 

little Rosalie/ 1 had been Lettice St. Aubyns' 

verdict when the Smith's had first presented 
themselves to the residents' notice; and many 

were found to share Lettice's opinion. 

At first in spite of their bright yellow 

barouche and their cream-coloured horses, 

and their gold-laced servants, with which, in 

season and out of season they diligently 
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paraded the most frequented haunts of Avon- 
bay, the Smiths secretly despaired of gaining 
a position in society. But when by degrees 
the Vicar discovered that they were willing 
to contribute largely to the building fund of 
his church, when the daughters volunteered 
to sing at the Penny Readings, and to act in 
the amateur theatricals, got up for the benefit 
of the hospital, then people began to look a 
little less askance at them. 

" We have asked the Smiths for such and 
such a night," an old resident would confess 
to the other, adding apologetically, " one 
cannot always leave them out altogether, 
though they are not first water, poor things. 5 • 

And so people invited them under protest, 
as it were, at first, till ere long sundry fresh 
arrivals in Avonbay helped to establish the 
titled widow's place in society, both by pro- 
moting her to the rank of a comparatively 
old resident and also by affording her on her 
side, scope for patronizing new comers. 

Thus it came to pass that on the St. 
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Aubyns' return to their old neighbourhood, 
after two years' absence, they were astonished 
to find Lady Smith actually regarded as an 
authority, and her City-bred daughters 
queening it in a circle of their own, which 
included some of the older residents, " who 
ought to have known better," said Miss 
Lettice with her wonted asperity. 

It was the second Thursday in August, and 
Lady Smith was " at home," for the last time 
before leaving Avonbay for her usual autumn 
tour. 

August was always a dead month in the 
Avonbay season, and the gathering at Raven- 
cliff on the Thursday in question bore evi- 
dent traces of it. Besides Lady Smith and 
her daughters, and a nephew from Cam- 
bridge, there were only about half a dozen 
people in the room. Amongst these was a 
very pretty old lady, her sweet face almost 
belying the stiffness of her manner, which in 
spite of themselves, always kept the Smiths- 
in very wholesome awe of their " dear old 
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friend, Mrs. Kirkpatrich," as they called her 
— behind her back, " bien entendu" 

Just now she was talking to a melancholy 
looking widow, who with a remarkably plain 
daughter, was seated on a sofa and rejoiced 
in the name of Monday. Very active were 
these very dull people in all good works, and 
strange to say no one in that little hornets' 
nest could be found to say anything ill- 
natured either of the widow or her daughter 
Charlotte. 

Equally active, but not equally retiring, 
was the lady to whom Rosalie was presenting 
a cup of tea, and who was one of the oldest 
residents in the town. 

A little past fifty, but tall and straight as 
the hop-poles of her native country, Miss 
Trotter was the terror of most of her neigh- 
bours. 

She was, by appointment, the head of the 
district visitors, the manager of the Sunday 
school teachers, the lady warden of half a 
dozen guilds, the honorary secretary to half a 
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dozen local charities, whilst by her own ap- 
pointment, she was conscience-keeper to the 
best part of the population of Avonbay — 
vicar and curates included — and inquisitor- 
general of the whole. 

On the strength of being so old a resident, 
Miss Trotter called on and patronised all new 
comers, and by these in return was considered 
a great authority. For Miss Trotter, as 
Miles St. Aubyns had once been profane 
enough to say, was the female St. Peter of 
the Avonbay paradise, and held the gold and 
silver keys of admission in her fateful fingers. 
It was vain for anyone, however anxious they 
might be to share in the good works around 
them, to hope for permission either to teach 
in the schools, or visit in the parish, or assist 
in the church decorations, unless they had 
humbly enlisted Miss Trotter s favour. And 
thus she had grown to be a regular institution 
in Avonbay, and if she were not actually 
loved or respected by her neighbours, every- 
one at any rate was agreed that it was 
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pleasanter to have her as a friend than an 
enemy, and treated her accordingly. 

" Well, Rosalie, who have you found to 
take your Sunday class during your tour ? " 
asked Miss Trotter, taking the tea-cup from 
her young hostess's hand. 

" Oh ! Effie Davis," was the answer, " I 
think she'll do very well." 

"Effie Davis, my dear?" replied Miss 
Trotter, with the slightest tinge of reproof 
in her voice, " oh ! dear no, you must think 
of someone more capable than that; why 
she's not confirmed even." 

Rosalie frowned; she had had her own 
very good reasons for selecting this awkward 
plain school girl as her substitute during her 
absence, and Miss Trotter's interference was 
most unwelcome. 

"Oh! then Maria Brown will do," she 
said. 

" -Again, no indeed ! Maria has only lately 
been made pupil teacher in the infant school, 
and it would be most improper to give her a 
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class of boys, even though it may only be for 
a few Sundays/' 

" Then the boys must have a holiday, I 
suppose/ 1 said Rosalie Smith, " for the place 
is so empty now, there is no one else to take 
the class/ 9 

"Has Miss Griselda St. Aubyns been 
asked? " inquired Mrs. Kirkpatrich at this 
juncture. " She used to teach when they 
were at Bathurst Hill, and she is very kind 
in helping people." 

Rosalie's face grew scarlet as she hastened 
to reply — 

"Oh! no, she has no knack for teaching 
boys. It is no good asking her, besides, I 
don't suppose her sister could spare her." 

11 Ab, her sister is very ill I fear/' said Mrs. 
Kirkpatrich. " Have you seen her since she 
came down?" she added, turning to Miss 
Trotter. 

11 Griselda or the invalid do you mean ? " 
asked that lady. 

u Oh I of course you have seen Griselda ; 
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if she goes nowhere else, she manages to find 
her way to church, and her sweet face is not 
one that is easily overlooked. No, I meant 
little Lettice." 

Miss Trotter jerked back her head, and 
rafter a minute's hesitation remarked — 

"I never quite understand what is the 
matter with that girl. At one time you are 
told she is dying, and can't live a couple of 
days longer, and yet she manages to get 
through a whole winter and summer very 
comfortably, and looks the very picture 
of health besides. I should think there 
must be a great deal of hysteria in her 
case." 

€C She strikes me as being sadly altered/ * 
said Mrs. Kirkpatrich quietly, " and so Mr. 
Stephen Egerton thinks, who was speaking 
to me of her yesterday. But here I am 
-chattering about the poor child, instead of 
keeping my appointment with her. I 
promised to be at Ulverstone by this time, 
4B0 I really must hurry away," and accord- 
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ingly Mrs. Kirkpatrich rose and took leave 
of her friends. 

But scarcely had the door closed upon her 
than the ominous silence with which her last 
remark had been received was broken on all 
sides. 

II Mr. Stephen Bgerton, why, what should 
he know of Lettice St. Aubyns ? " 

" Why, surely those two girls don't en- 
tertain him alone ? " 

II I call it downright improper I " 

But whilst Miss Trotter was gatherings 
her forces to pronounce judgment, Mrs. 
Monday began in a slow whine — 

" Oh ! but don't you know Mr. Stephen 
Egerton is a distant cousin of the St. 
Aubyns, and used to be always at Bathurst 
Hill when they lived there. I suppose if the- 
invalid requires any of the clergy to visit 
her, it is pleasanter for her to have him than 
a stranger." 

The remark was addressed to Lady Smith,, 
but evidently the latter shrank from the re- 
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spo risibility of answering Mrs. Monday, and 
thus as it were giving the key-note of the 
tune which her visitors were to sing on the 
occasion, for she looked appeal ingly at Miss 
Trotter, who forthwith took up her parable. 

" I think Mrs. Kirkpatrich must uninten- 
tionally have conveyed a wrong idea to us. 
It is hardly likely that either Miss St. Aubyns 
pr Mr. Stephen Egerton would so far forget 
what is due to appearances as exchange 
visits. Distant cousins or not, they cannot — 
as they are now situated — receive him on 
the same footing as they did at Bathurst 
Hill. Did you speak, Miss Randall ? " she 
added, turning to a tall, ladylike girl, who had 
hitherto sat by in silence. 

" No. I did not speak/' she said in a 
quiet dignified voice, " but as you now give 
me the opportunity of doing so, may I ask 
why it should be more improper for Mr. 
Egerton to visit the invalid, Miss St. Aubyns 
—who happens to be in his district— than it 
is in the case of at least a dozen other in- 
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valids in equally unprotected circumstances ? 
I assure you, I know nothing of either of the 
parties concerned, I merely ask for informa- 
tion," she added, speaking with the utmost 
deliberation and calmness. 

Lady Smith and Miss Trotter exchanged 
rapid glances which implied, " there's a chiel 
amongst us taking notes," and then the latter 
said — 

" Oh ! my dear Miss Randall, it would take 
too long to enter into all the ins and outs of 
the case, but were you more than a bird of 
passage, amongst us, I think you would 
have no difficulty in understanding our feel- 
ings. Besides, pray don't carry aW ay the 
impression that any of us used the term 
* improper ; ' unwise would he the very 
strongest expression we should feel ourselves 
authorized to use." 

"lam not going to report you," said Miss 
Randall rising. u My impression was cer- 
tainly that some person or persons made use 
of the word I quoted, but in truth there was 
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such a general outcry, that 1 could not ven- 
ture to particularise as to the terms used. 
Mrs. Monday, if you are going straight home,, 
perhaps you would allow me to accompany 
you and thus spare myself a lonely walk ? " 

" Now I think we will leave these young 
people to themselves,'' said Lady Smith, as 
soon as Mrs. Monday and the two girls had 
taken their departure, " for I want to have a 
little conversation with you in the next room, 
Miss Trotter." 

Accordingly the Misses Smith and their 
cousin, the Cambridge undergraduate, were 
left in possession of the drawing-room. The 
latter had been enduring the infliction of his 
aunt's " at home," with an impassivenesa 
which did him credit, but no sooner had the 
guest disappeared than he gave vent to his 
feelings. 

" Well, I must say, you women are a nice 
lot of back-biters. Now, Rosalie, don't get 
your steam up, you're crimson enough al- 
ready," — and this was true — " but, oh, me I 
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who would like to be a pretty girl, at the 
mercy of a handful of jealous women ? That 
Miss Randall is a brick and I'll make a note 
of her." 

" You're talking now about what you don't 
understand, Philip/' said Rosalie, trying to 
be dignified. 

" The truest remark you ever made, my 
little cousin," was the answer, " for I dorCt 
understand such savages as I have met here 
to-day, all most excellent women, no doubt, 
given up to churchgoing and good works, 
and yet, ah me ! for the rarity of Christian 
charity under the Bun ! " 



CHAPTER III. 

"fios and thistles." 

Herein doth lie the end and aim of my desires, 

To be peculiar ! 

Stbat Sonwits. 

If you had searched England through you 
•could not have found a greater contrast to 
Lettice St. Aubyns in appearance than her 
own sister Griselda. They had not a single 
point of resemblance in form, feature or 
colouring, for Griselda was very tall and 
very stately, with golden brown hair, and 
large grey eyes, and a skin so delicately 
tinted that it gave her every right to claim 
kinship with the beautiful ancestress, whose 
lily and rose complexion — so tradition said 
— had inspired Sir Philip Sydney to his first 
essay in verse making. 

But what constituted the especial charm 
of Griselda s face was its singular beauty of 
expression ; it was of that abiding sweet- 
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ness which one felt even time would mellow 
rather than obliterate, and that even beneath 
the snows of age would still keep a look of 
youth ; so that even in years to come " her 
face would be a damsel's face, although her 
hair were grey." Those people were very 
few with whom G-riselda was not a favourite, 
and who did not gladly welcome her approach, 
and who did not feel when she had left them 
that her going from them was like "the 
ceasing of exquisite music." 

But in spite of the great contrast between 
them — or perhaps according to some theories 
on that very account — Griselda and Lettice 
were perfectly devoted to each other, no two 
characters could have fitted more happily 
into one another. If ever there were a living 
illustration of Halm's lines — 

Zwei Seelen find em Gedanke, 
Zwei Herzen und ein Schlag, 

these two sisters presented it. 

And if devoted to one another they were 
both agreed in being wrapped up in Milea 
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— Miles was their idol, " in all home music, 
their one golden chord," he was so hand- 
some, so high spirited, so clever, and had 
already won such laurels at the great public 
school which he had lately left for Oxford. 
And indeed it was not wonderful that they 
should love him so, for Miles was unselfish- 
ness itself, always gentle and tender to all 
that was weak and suffering, and . yet withal 
so original and so brimming over with fun 
that he was an universal favourite. 

Somehow, although in point of age, Judith 
was nearer to Miles than either of his other 
sisters, she had never been included in what 
was called in the family w the triple alliance," 
and which sprang up almost as soon as the 
nursery days had ceased. Not that there 
existed any unloving feelings between the 
four youngest St. Aubyns — as alas! was 
somewhat the case between themselves and 
the elder ones, between whom and their 
juniors a great gulf seemed permanently 

vol. I. d 
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fixed — but from her earliest days Judith had 
always kept aloof. As a little child, she had 
been extremely delicate, spending many 
lonely hours upstairs in the nursery because 
not strong enough to share the others' 
pleasures and amusements. And being 
naturally an excessively clever and imagina- 
tive child, the enforced isolation had certainly 
fostered, if not produced, the peculiarities of 
her character. At eight years old she was 
not a bit like other children ; very fond of 
reading, at an age when her contemporaries 
were still devouring fairy tales, Judith was 
absorbed in the study of the Book of Daniel, 
and whilst her elder sisters were still content 
to string daisy chains, and make cowslip 
balls, and to run races with the butterflies, 
Judith only cared to possess a flower that 
she might dissect it and examine it, caring 
nothing for the beauty, which she thus 
destroyed so ruthlessly, and loved nothing 
better than to possess herself of a luckless 
butterfly, whose struggles under laurel poi- 
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soiling she watched with a sang froid that 
was utterly unnatural in a child — who before 
these modern days was, supposed to have 
a heart — standing over her victim, she would 
only wait for the last flutter of its poor 
painted wings, to begin the — to her — de- 
lightful task of impaling its remains on a 
lump of cork with the aid of pins. 

Little Miles would often stand at a distance 
weeping bitterly over his elder sister's ex- 
periments on butterflies and other insects, 
but seldom venturing to remonstrate very 
loudly, for at that early age Judith exercised 
the same sort of tyranny over her small 
brother as that which the witches of 
old with their uncanny spells and weird in- 
cantations brought to bear on their simpler 
brethren. 

Only on one occasion when an unhappy 
peacock butterfly, in spite of finding himself 
pinned out on a piece of cork, actually begun 
to flutter, did Miles first fly upon Judith, and 
after avenging the wrongs of the tortured 
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insect by a goodly shower of thumps, pro- 
ceeded to report her vivisecting propensities 
to high quarters. But Judith was nothing 
abashed when Miles rushed off with his tale 
of crime to the drawing-room ; she was quite 
prepared to receive the indignant rebukes of 
the whole party, who presently appeared in 
the nursery headed by her father. 

The poor butterfly was quiet enough and 
dead enough now, but with her victim's tiny 
corpse in her hand she received her accusers 
with the blandest smile of injured innocence, 
and so far from denying the truth of Miles 9 
statements as to the insect's struggles, 
assured them on the contrary that it was per- 
fectly true, but that if they were not all so 
ignorant they would know that its struggles 
had only been muscular movement and not 
the outcome of any pain. 

" That child's heart may be a muscle now," 
remarked an uncle who happened to be one 
of the party, " but before very long it will 
*urn into a stone, and then woe betide any- 
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one left to her mercy.' 5 And perhaps every- 
one felt there was more probable truth in 
the prophecy than they liked to own. At 
any rate the incident of the " muscular move- 
ment" was destined never to be forgotten 
for a few days later Miles immortalised it. 
Happening to fall downstairs he struck his 
head so violently that he was taken up in- 
sensible and carried to bed in a darkened 
room. On regaining consciousness he asked 
for Griselda and Lettice, but both being out 
walking he was told that Judith should be 
fetched for him from the nursery. 

" No, no," shrieked the child, " 'cause 
she'll put pins through me p'raps, and then 
oall it * musky movement,' " and so henceforth 
" musky movements " became a proverb in 
the family, and the tale of the murdered 
butterfly was often referred to in after life, 
long after many far more important incidents 
had been consigned to oblivion. 

Another peculiarity of Judith's was to see 
visions by day, and dream dreams by night. 
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Later on in life Miles declared that from her 
cradle Judith had taken Cassandra for her 
model, and certainly there was quite sufficient 
resemblance between her and that classical 
heroine to justify the assertion. Whatever 
happened Judith had had a presentiment on 
the subject. When Adam was reported to have 
the yellow fever on his West African station, 
Judith had known for days beforehand that 
the news was coming, when Miles fell from his 
pony and broke his leg, Judith had received 
a mysterious warning that so it would be, 
and these are but two of the many examples 
which might be supplied at the risk of weary- 
ing the reader's patience. 

Just as Cassandra's prophetic words of 
warning must ever have been as the distant 
thunder threatening the Trojan sunshine, 
and her woeful predictions as the dark rela- 
tive minor to their gayest chords of triumphant 
music, so was Judith ever ready to cloud 
any family rejoicing by her gloomy forecasts ; 
only fortunately for the St. Aubyns, her 
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prophecies were not always fated to be ful- 
filled. In short, she grew up into what 
Sydney Smith has so aptly called " a lemon 
squeezer in society," a predictor of evil, an 
extinguisher of hope, and withal a most 
unsociable companion, and a very depressing 
element in family life. 

When however, thanks to her old nurse's 
fostering care, Judith not only entirely out- 
grew her early delicacy, but in due time bid* 
fair to beat both her other sisters in the 
matter of health and strength, her father and 
all her friends trusted that her peculiarities 
might also disappear. But herein they were 
disappointed. 

If the nature of her eccentricities were 
changed, the tendency to be odd and to 
do peculiar things, still remained a strongly 
marked feature of Judith's character. 

" Her vanity differs in its nature from 
Lucy's," a shrewd old aunt once said, " but 
in her own way Judith is just as vain and 
just as anxious to make herself remarkable 
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as Lucy ever was," and the assertion was 
perfectly true. 

Only whereas in her nursery and school- 
room days Cassandra had been her model ; 
later on Iphegenia was substituted for her. 
Deeply impressed with the sins of mankind 
in general, and with those of a few ancestral 
St. Aubyns in particular, Judith chose to con- 
sider herself as the divinely appointed instru- 
ment for expiating the sin-stained past of 
her forefathers. She would €€ sit in sorrow 
for mankind," she would renounce all the 
pleasures and luxuries of her station, she 
would turn a deaf ear to all the sweeter tones 
of love — and owing to her striking beauty 
she had plenty of opportunity for doing so — 
and would Iphegenia-like die to the world 
and close her eyes to the beautiful sun. 
Henceforward her life should be spent in 
checking evil, in rebuking vice, in preaching 
repentance. Like all young reformers, Judith 
was utterly uncompromising ; a good man of 
to-day has said truly that " kindness is not a 
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native of the land of youth, men grow kinder 
as they grow older," and certainly it was a 
quality wholly lacking in Judith. 

But if she were hard to others she was 
-equally austere to herself. 

" Don t you think Judith's poor soul must 
shiver within itself as Ash Wednesday draws 
near ? " Miles had one day remarked, c< doesn't 
it know how she'll hunt it down and scourge 
it and keep it in subjection ? " 

"And don't we know what she'll be like to 
us/' chimed in Lettice, who was always con- 
sidered so hopelessly frivolous by her juniors 
that she never felt that she had any character 
to lose. 

" Hush," interposed Griselda, <c I wish we 
were only half as good as Judith, she is so 
wonderfully good, it is our fault that we can- 
not appreciate her." 

" Well, the article may be genuine, but 
it's not ready for use," said Miles. " We're 
told there's no finer fruit than an orange, but 
'did you ever try eating a green one ? Judith's 
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goodness may be of a very fine quality, but 
it's very unripe still and wholly unpalatable 
to my taste without a little kindness to 
sweeten it." 

Judith had never cared much for the life 
at Avonbay, but the new home at Willows- 
den suited her admirably. The parish had 
been utterly neglected for the last forty years, 
and the present Rector, who was hard upon 
eighty, was a very amenable tool in Judith's 
hands. Whatever his prejudices against re- 
form might once have been, he was too old 
and feeble to do more than acquiesce com- 
placently in the various schemes for the im- 
provement of the parish, with which Judith 
literally bombarded him, and of which the 
poor old man understood very little. There 
were day-schools to be remodelled, night 
schools to be started, mothers' meetings to be 
organised, clothing clubs to set on foot, lost 
characters to be reclaimed, drunkards to be 
reformed, feeble knees to be strengthened, 
and the sick to be visited. 
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In short Judith was in her element fram- 
ing and laying down new laws. 

" It is to be hoped she does do something 
in the parish," poor Colonel St. Aubyns re- 
marked meekly, " for she is utterly useless 
at home. If only I had the good fortune to 
be an impenitent thief or a hopeless 
drunkard, I might have a chance of getting 
a little attention from her ; as I am only a 
moderate sinner — and consequently uninter- 
esting — and because I have a tidy coat and a 
clean sofa whereon to lie and groan with the 
gout, of course I am left to shift for my* 
self," and this was about the truth. 

Colonel St. Aubyns was entirely left to the 
servants' care if Griselda or Lettice happened 
to be out of the way. 



CHAPTER IV. 

"VIBTUB PICKLED IN VTNEGAB." 

But I'm employed. I employ myself, in feet, 

Among the elliee end islanders. Fm in the informing line. 

Akirophanss " The Birds." 

4< Indeed, all you say is quite true, Lady 
Smith, and you may depend upon me for 
doing all that lies in my power to warn and 
protect those motherless girls." 

Suoh had been Miss Trotter's last words 
as she left Ravenscliff on the afternoon of 
Lady Smith's " at home/ 1 and determined, 
as she said to her niece, to be as good as her 
word, she set out on a round of visits the 
very next afternoon, intending to wind up 
with Ulverstone. 

" Let me see, Clementina, 1 ' she said, re* 
ferring to her district book, " why to-day, 
Friday, is Mr. Egerton's day for visiting in 
that part. Dear me ! what a very curious 
coincidence it would be, if he should be just 
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at Ulverstone when I call. I almost wish 
it might be so, for it would make it 
so easy then to introduce the subject, 
and I am determined to find some pretence 
for discussing it with those girls. Let me 
see, Mr. Egerton is engaged with his classes 
till four o'clock, so he would not be likely to 
be calling at Ulverstone much before five. 
I must arrange to be there about then." 

And so at the cost of infinite reflection 
and calculation, Miss Trotter jotted down 
her various errands in order of succession, so 
as to ensure her arrival at Ulverstone at the 
desired moment. 

But c< the best laid schemes of mice and 
men gang oft awry," and in spite of all her 
previous planning, Miss Trotter was sud- 
denly induced to alter her course, and instead 
of taking her eastern district first and wind- 
ing up with her western, she shifted about, 
and completely changing her tack set sail for 
Ulverstone. 

And the cause of this sudden change had 
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been the momentary vision of a tall figure in 
dark clothes turning quickly round the 
♦ further corner of the long street in the 
direction of TTlYerstone, and followed at some 
distance by a very handsome collie dog. 

There was only one such dog in Avonbay, 
and he belonged to no other than the Rev. 
Stephen Egerton, from whom being quite 
inseparable, even the smallest child in the 
place knew that where Kelpie was there 
must also his master be. And it was the 
sight of Kelpie's blaok and tan tail dis- 
appearing likewise round the aforesaid corner 
that decided Miss Trotter to steer for Ulver- 
stone without further delay. 

Now truly the race was to the swift, and 
at a speed that did justice to the name she 
bore, Miss Trotter skimmed the pavement 
and found herself in sight of Ulverstone 
just in time to see the front door close upon 
the object of her chase, and Kelpie standing 
disconsolately in the drive looking patheti- 
cally at the shut door. 
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Norfolk Road, in which Ulverstone was 
situated, was a very steep one, and it was at 
the very top of the slope that the St. 
Aubyns* temporary abiding plaoe was 
perched, so that after gaining sight of the 
house Miss Trotter had still a hundred yards 
or more to climb before she even reached 
the garden gate. 

But half her appointed task was done, 
when she saw the front door opened again, 
and — could she trust her eyes ? — Griselda 
St. Aubyns actually running out without 
hat or shawl, and taking Kelpies head 
between her hands. 

" Down, you dear old fellow," she heard 
in Griselda' s sweet clear tones as the dog 
sprang round her in rapturous delight, " and 
was he left outside the poor old boy, and did 
he think we had forgotten him," went on 
Griselda, and then with one hand on the 
dog's head she ran back again into the house, 
and the door was closed once more, but this 
time Kelpie was not left outside. 
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For a moment Miss Trotter was speech- 
less with dismay. 

" Indeed it is a case of ' love me, love my 
dog/ *' she at length found strength to utter, 
" but that I should have been brought here 
to see this is simply providential ! No, I 
could not have believed it of Griselda, if I 
had not seen it with my own eyes. Surely, 
if ever, the time has come now to speak out, 
and there is nothing like striking when the 
iron is hot. Ah ! miss, with your winnings 
wiles and your silvery voice you little dreamt 
how close at hand I was, how near judgment 
was about to overtake you. It is not a 
pleasant task," continued this tender-hearted 
old maid, as she let herself in at the gate, 
" but where a duty is to be performed, 
pleasure must be the last thing considered,** 
and her devoted breast fired with this noble 
sentiment. She advanced to the door and 
rang the bell. 

It was answered, but not by the Miss 
St. Aubyns' maid, and the lodging-house 
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servant had only come to TTlverstone a few 
days previously, and knew nothing of Avon* 
bay and its inhabitants. 

<c Miss St. Aubyns is at home, I know," 
began Miss Trotter, reading her doom on the 
servant's inauspicious face ; " would you tell 
her that I have called to see her ? " 

" Miss St. Aubyns has just sent out word 
that she's engaged this afternoon, and can't 
see nobody if they should call," was the 
direct, if not grammatical, answer. 

" But Miss St. Aubyns has a visitor with 
her now, has she not ? " began Miss Trotter. 
" Do you happen to know who it is ? " 

" A young gentleman, ma'am, but I can't 
say what name for Miss St. Aubyns let him 
in herself." 

" Heavens above I " thought Griselda's kind 
friend, " this will indeed need a thorough 
explanation." Then handing her card to the 
servant, she added aloud, " Take that to Miss 
St. Aubyns, and tell her I should have been 

VOL. i. E 
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very glad to have seen her, had I not under- 
stood that she was particularly engaged this 
afternoon." 

And therewith Miss Trotter turned from 
the door, theoretically shaking off the dust 
from her feet, but practically so overjoyed 
at having become possessed of this monster 
nest-egg for gossip and scandal that she felt 
almost awed by the weight of her prize. 

" Of course no one shall know what I 
have learnt this afternoon," she said to her- 
self as she descended Norfolk Road, " it is 
far too serious to be made the subject of 
mere idle gossip." 

And to do her justice, when "pensive 
evening deepened into night," only half the 
number of her acquaintance were in posses- 
sion of Miss Trotter's version of the facts 
witnessed by her that afternoon at and near 
Ulverstone. 



CHAPTER V. 

49 WHEN SHALL WE THREE MEET AGAIN P " 

I wm born to ipeak all mirth and no matter. 

Much Ada About Nothing. 

It was a pity in the interests of truth and 
accuracy that Miss Trotter could not follow 
her card into the St. Aubyns 9 sitting-room, 
although she, being of the number who 
prefer to be almost sure of her neighbour s 
ill-doing to being quite convinced of their 
blamelessness, would probably not have re- 
gretted her inability to do so. 

Shouts of laughter interspersed with 
sounds of most animated conversation were 
proceeding from the drawing-room, when a 
ring at the front door bell brought a sudden 
lull in the merriment. 

" Oh 1 bother/ 9 exclaimed a tall young 
man who was standing by Lattice's sofa with 
a collie dog at his feet, " you're not going to 
let anybody in to-day. ,f 
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"Perhaps it is not for us," suggested 
Griselda. 

"Of course it is," retorted Lettice, im- 
petuously, "Zelda, do say we're not at 
home ; make haste or the enemy will be upon 
us." 

And in truth Miss St. Aubyns had only 
just time to arrest the servant on her way to 
answer the bell, and to issue hasty orders 
for no one to be admitted. 

" What a time that individual is at the 
door," said Lettice ; " if it is a visitor for us, 
they must be having an epitome of our 
family history, both ancient and modern, I 
should think." 

"Hush, Lettie," said Griselda, as the 
servant entered, and laid the visitor's card 
before her, at the sight of which an amused 
smile stole over Griselda' s face. " Did the 
lady leave any particular message?" she 
asked, with imperturbable gravity. 

" JN"o, ma'am, except that she'd have been 
glad to see you if you'd not been engaged,"' 
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answered the girl, adding sulkily, " but she 
kept me standing there to answer a dozen 
questions." 

" What questions ? " asked Lettice, who 
was always being rebuked by Griselda for 
suffering her curiosity to get the better of 
her dignity. 

The girl turned scarlet, and then looking 
awkwardly at the individual in question, 
mumbled— 

"About that gentleman, ma'am; but I 
said as how Miss St. Aubyns had let him in 
herself, and I couldn't tell her nothing about 
him." 

And having delivered herself of this 
speech, Susan departed, whilst Griselda ex- 
claimed — 

" What evil genius brought that old gossip 
here to-day ? Now it will be all over the 
place, Miles, that you've been down here, 
and people will be offended because you h^ve 
not called upon them." 

" Nonsense/* cried Lettice, " I know better 
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than that. That Miles was the gentleman 
whom you admitted, would never occur to 
Miss Trotter, and besides it would be such a 
very tame incident that she could not make 
any c stock ' out of it in repeating it. No, 
no, she is much more likely to fly over the 
place, dropping mysterious hints about our 
improper behaviour, and making all sorts of 
vague insinuations about the visitors we re- 
ceive. And I say, Griselda, if she saw you 
go out and fetch in Hylax, she'll settle at 
once that Mr. Stephen Egerton was our 
visitor, for after all, Kelpie and Hylax are 
much more alike than most human brothers. 1 ' 

" Well, when I ran [out I saw no trace of 
her," said Griselda. 

" You're as blind as a bat," began Lettice, 
but Miles broke in — 

" Never mind if she did see you ; what are 
the odds P Hang the old girl, and let's talk 
about something more interesting. First 
tell me in the name of all that is wonderful 
*»ow you young people managed to get 
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off here without any of our elders inter- 
fering ? " 

"Oh! but they did interfere," began 
Griselda. 

" Yes, indeed/' chimed in Lettice, " up to 
the very last moment, a shadow and a fear 
hung over all our preparations. The shadow 
was that troublesome Adam, whose debts 
made father shake his head at the thought of 
fresh expenses, and the fear was that dreadful 
Lucy, who, with her usual kind forethought, 
wrote to propose that she should come down 
here and take lodgings for herself and her 
sweet little delicate Daisy, and come to some 
arrangement about taking charge of poor 
me. Happily that term of Lucy's anent 
* the arrangement * recalled to father's mind 
our stay at Ramsgate under Lucy's presi- 
dency, when we paid the expenses of the 
whole Manners family, and caught the 
measles from them in return, and that settled 
her chances of success, at least for the 
present, and " — 
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But here Lettice's eloquence was cut short 
by a violent fit of coughing. 

u Isn't it bad for the poor darling," cried 
Griselda, administering lozenges to her sister 
at once. " You see, Miles, how troublesome 
her cough is, if she talks ever so little." 

"Really," quoth Miles, with a look of 
comical distress, " but in this instance should 

you say the patient had only talked * ever so 

little ?'" 

Then as thereupon Lettice burst into a 

fit of laughter, Miles went on more gravely, 

" There's one great comfort for us all in the 

fact that Lettice has not reached that stage 

of sickness constantly met with in books, 

when the patient says such beautiful things, 

and talks so sweetly, that those who watch 

her lovingly, feel sure that she is growing too 

good for this world ! " 

Then seeing how the transitory colour had 

faded from Lettice's cheek, and how utterly 

exhausted she was, Miles turned to Griselda, 

and whilst brother and sister exchanged a 
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glance full of sorrowful meaning, he added, 
4i Now, Zelda, let that naughty little spit- 
iire lie still, and you tell me the rest." 

" Well, to begin at the very beginning, as 
children say, when Dr. Fox saw Lettice in 
town after you had gone up to Oxford at 
Easter, he said she had lost so much ground 
that it was imperative for her to return to 
Avonbay, and that it was quite clear that 
"Willowden did not suit her. Of course it 
was no news to me, but you know how angry 
father gets at the least hint that his beloved 
Willowden can be anything but a paradise of 
salubrity, and it was not with a very com- 
f ortable feeling that I brought Lettice home, 
and carried Dr. Fox's report to father. How- 
ever, he was tery good— as he always is, poor 
dear father, when there is anything serious 
in the question — and he quite admitted the 
necessity of sending Lettice here, the only 
debatable ground was the way it was to be 
.brought about. At last, after much discus- 
sion, it was settled for us to come into lodg- 
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ings here with Dawson, and see how we- 
could manage for a time. Of course, after 
groaning a little over the expenses, and th& 
thievish propensities of all the dwellers in 
this wicked city, father wound up by insist- 
ing on our providing ourselves with every 
luxury, and setting no limits to our ex- 
penses here. So far, so good ; but then 
comes a letter from Adam, informing my 
father that he would have the honour of 
settling a few little bills for him (the old story 
in fact of this family sponge, who is always- 
at hand to suck up all the ready money), and 
father was so utterly depressed that he saw 
everything au noir. The improvements* 
which he had looked forward to making at 
Willowden this autumn, were immediately 
knocked on the head, as was also this Avon- 
bay project. It was only by dint of assuring 
him that he had fixed the probable figure of 
our expenses much too high, and that we 
could live luxuriously on half the sum, that 
I at last got all our preparations en train 
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again, and the day fixed for our departure. 
Then came Lucy's proposal — " 

Which father snubbed/' said Miles. 
No, not altogether; oh, dear no. At 
first he was very much bitten with the sug- 
gestion ; you see it would have enabled me to 
stay at home with him to begin with, and then 
of course it would have lessened the expense. 
So it was only by degrees that we talked him 
into refusing it, and he only did that con- 
ditionally. If the stay at Ulverstone should 
prove very expensive, and it seems probable 
that Lettice may be here a long time, I quite 
expect that I shall be recalled, and Lucy and 
her darling Daisy will appear on the scene." 

" Oh ! don't," cried Lettice in real distress j 
" I would rather live on shavings and sawdust 
than endure such a state of things." 

"Yes, that's what we feel," said Griselda; 
" and so you see, Miles, we are living very 
economically, just to prove to father that we 
can manage for ourselves better than if Lucy 
were to interfere. But you won't tell him,. 
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will you Miles, because he would be so angry 
if he thought we were stinted in the smallest 
thing; and of course, though we do save 
where we can, Lettice has everything that is 
ordered for her ; and I am sure no one wouM 
say that we lived otherwise than lavishly/' 

Miles smiled. "Well, you don't look 
starved, at any rate," he said ; " and it would 
be too bad on the governor if you did, for he 
never stinted a cat in his life." 

cf Exactly," said Griselda ; c< and for that 
reason I don't stint, but I don't waste. Well, 
Lettice, why are you laughing ? " 

"Because, my dear Zelda, Job himself 
would have been moved to mirth if he and his 
dunghill could have been placed in the 
position which I and my sofa occupy when 
you are ordering dinner. Now, Miles, I 
really will give you a faithful description of 
yesterday's dinner ordering. You must 
know, Miles that beforehand our dear Desde- 
mona had settled our menu, viz., cold mutton 
.and stewed fruit, and had instructed me to 
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negative any other suggestion that for c ap- 
pearance sake ' she might be driven by Mrs. 
Grasper to make/' 

"Miles, she is trespassing on your 
credulity/' cried G-riselda. 

But nothing daunted Lettice continued, 
f ' The scene is before you. 

" Dramattis person®. € Miss St. Aubyns/ 
bent on keeping up appearances, and issuing 
her orders apparently regardless of expense, 
but literally bent on economizing everything, 
even the truth, if not departing from the 
latter should the urgency of the case call for it- 

" * Mrs. Grasper,' the landlady, whose first 
object in life is to secure her lodgers' ease, 
comfort, and general welfare, and who merely 
as a secondary consideration, wishes to re- 
commend the butchers, bakers, and candle- 
stick-makers, who give her the largest com- 
mission, to advocate the support of the brass 
band, which increases the attraction of her 
house by playing before it; to invite confi- 
dence in the enterprising individual who haa 
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started private fly-letting on his own account, 
and whose chief recommendation is ap- 
parently that he has a soul above the fares 
of the ordinary cab-tariffs, and is moreover 
Mrs. Grasper's own brother, and finally to 
recommend her laundress as being so much 
more excellent than any other, possibly be- 
cause of the understanding between them 
that in return for systematically spoiling and 
robbing the lodgers' clothes, this single- 
hearted washerwoman will serve Mrs. Grasper 
at a very reduced rate. Now act the first ; 
pay attention, Miles. 

" Enter Mrs. Grasper, with a green- 
covered book in her hand, opened ominously 
at a page scribbled half over with a variety 
of writings. 

" * Good morning, Mrs. Grasper,' says 
Griselda in her blandest tone, whilst she takes 
care to keep her eyes steadily above the said 
volume. 

" Nevertheless the dirty book draws 
nearer, whilst Mrs. Grasper begins— 
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" € 'Tis the subscription for the band, 
ma'am. I thought maybe if it was quite 
-convenient to you, you'd like to give a trifle. 
Ladies mostly does. Mrs. Snow, who had 
these rooms last year, she'd give as much as 
five shillings in a week; and as to Miss 
Harris, as came after her, she'd have given a 
sovereign I do believe every day to the band 
if they'd asked her for it. She was a 
generous young lady to be sure ; but there, 
«he had an invalid brother, who just lived 
for the music, and she would say to me, 
" Mrs. Grasper," she'd say, " what wouldn't 
one give to procure a little amusement for 
one's invalids " 

" By this time the greasy book with its 
thumbed pages had been placed exactly 
under Griselda's nose; the attack on her 
finances from this quarter was so unexpected 
that I looked furtively at my general to see 
how it would be met. But * Queen o'er her- 
self Griselda motions the book gently aside, 
saying very blandly— 
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" c Yes, that reminds me, Mrs. Grasper r 
that so far from subscribing to the band, I 
had intended asking you if it could not play 
somewhere else. It is such an annoyance to 
. Miss Lettice, that I consider it almost an ob- 
jection to your lodgings.' 

" Upon this Mrs. Grasper turns pale, and r 
seizing the book, mutters something about 
the parties on the third floor holding very 
much to the music, and then deftly changes 
the subject by proceeding to invite orders for 
dinner. 

" ' There's the cold mutton, ma'am ; but 
some ladies doesn't like the same joint two 
days running, and with an invalid — * 

"But Zelda breaks in, 'Yes, the cold 
mutton will do very well ; there is nothing 
Miss Lettice likes so much* — (poor Miss 
Lettice, it was the first time she had heard of 
this confirmed taste of her own) — ' and then 
for sweets/ goes on Griselda at a hard gallop, 
lest Mrs. Grasper should obstruct her path 
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with fresh suggestions — ' for sweets, we 
should like stewed fruit.' 

# 

" c And I should order some cream with it, 
I suppose ma'am ? ' 

Here Zelda looks appealingly at me. 

"'Yes, you would like some cream, wouldn't 
you, Lettice? and it is so good for you.' 

"Her words are smoother than oil, but don't 
I know the war in her heart against this 
needless extravagance, and so the puppet 
answers most emphatically — 

" € Oh ! no thank you. I think cream quite 
spoils the taste of fruit.' 

" ' Ah ! ' says Griselda, the wicked old 
hypocrite, turning from me with a sigh, c one 
can never answer for an invalid's fancies. No, 
Mrs. Grasper, then we won't have anything 
but the plain fruit, then I think that will be 
all to-day.' 

"But Mrs. Grasper shows no signs of strik- 
ing her flag. 

" ' What for vegetables, would you like, 

VOL. I. ¥ 
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ma'am ? There is some nice French beans, 
and cucumbers, and marrows. The cucum- 
bers is specially nice, and not very expensive 
neither, about sixpence apiece. 9 

" c Ah I but they are very indigestible/ 
says Griselda, c no, we will have French 
beans and potatoes.' 

" But there is a lingering accent on the last 
word, which sounds in my ears like a 
challenge to further action, so obediently I 
raise my head and fire a random shot. 

" * Oh I Zelda, don't let us have potatoes, 

> 

they are so nasty, I can t bear the sight of 
them. 9 

ii < Very well, dear, I don't mind,' is the 
soothing answer, * then only the beans, Mrs. 
Grasper. Good- morning.' 

"But when halfway out of the door, the 
landlady returns. 

" * I quite forgot to ask about the fish, 
ma'am, as you've only got cold meat, you'd 
like a bit of fish for dinner ? ' 

" * Oh I dear no,' says Griselda, f Dr. Fen- 
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wick has strictly forbidden Miss Lattice to 
eat fish. Would you shut the door quickly, 
Mrs. Grasper, there's such a draught. 1 

" The door is shut, but only to be reopened. 

" * I beg pardon, ma'am, but Mr. Atkins 
has called round to know if there were any 
orders for carriages. I said maybe on this 
bright day, the young lady might like to go 
out.' 

" ' Yes, I think I should/ I say, feeling 
bound to vary my r6le a little, * has he got 
a nice donkey-chair, Mrs. Grasper ? ' 

" ' Nice little pony-chaises he has, ma'am/ 
— I knew well that answer was coming — 
f donkeys is such poor things/ 

" c Ah 1 but I would rather trust to them/ 
is my reply, * there is so much risk with those 
ponies, they've all got some bad trick, or they 
wouldn't be where they are. No, then I shall 
have no orders for to-day.' 

cc Exit Mrs.,Grasper,but whilst Griselda and 
I are on the point of congratulating ourselves, 
in she comes again. 
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" c You'll excuse my coming back so often,, 
ma'am, but a woman has just brought these 
to the door, ninepence a bunch/ and she ex- 
hibits a huge nosegay of crimson and sulphur 
dahlias. 

" Again poor Lettice is made the bugbear, 
the flowers are very pretty, but she cannot 
bear the strong scent. Evidently Griselda's 
presence of mind is forsaking her, for she 
has forgotten a very patent fact, which Mrs. 
Grasper is not slow in bringing to her notice- 

" • Dahlias has no smell, ma'am." 

" c No, but they have ear-wigs/ says 
Griselda promptly, * and ear-wigs are most 
unhealthy. They liberate a very poisonous 
kind of gas.' 

" ' My dear ZeldaP I cry in utter alarm, a& 
soon as Mrs. Grasper's skirts have vanished, 
c much fencing has made thee mad. Have 
you any conception of the nonsense you've 
been talking ? ' 

" * Yes, of course I have,' responds that 
bad, bold lady, nothing abashed, * but I 
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thought I would string a few words together 
that she wouldn't understand, and it an- 
swered a great deal better than if I had 
spoken sense. 5 

" Miles don't believe all this nonsense ! " 
cried Griselda, and just as Lettice was in- 
sisting on the accuracy of her statements, 
her loquacity received an unexpected check. 

The drawing-room door opened, and the 
servant announced — 

" The Rev. Mr. Egerton." 



CHAPTER YL 

MORE SINNED AGAINST THAN SINNING. 

Be Dio ti tasei, letter prender frutto, 
Di tua leaione. 

Dll* IlCFlBHO, Oapto XX. 

In the present day, it is very much the 
fashion to couple hard-working curates and 
devout but gushing young ladies together, 
and having done so, to sneer at the combina- 
tion. 

The latter deserve this treatment, let them 
have all the sneers and the sarcastic hits 
which their indevout brethren can bestow on 
them — and the amount in quantity, at any 
rate, will not be mean — but why should the 
curates, the victims of their persecution be 
thrust into the same condemnation ? Why 
should they be made to share the sneers any 
more than Captain Smith or Commander 
Brown, or Lieutenant Robinson? for whose 
sweet sakes, the Miss Jones, of Southsea or 
Devonport or Chatham, are just as prone to 
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" gush," in the way most agreeable to their 
gallant heroes, as are the innumerable Miss 
Toogoods, of St. Al ban's or St. Ethelburgas. 
These latter, owing to the different circum- 
stances in which they are placed, are forced 
to express their admiration of the Revd. 
Clement Godly, or the Revd. Cyril Saints- 
bury, through different channels, but their 
motives are precisely the same as those of 
the Miss Jones, aforementioned. 

Why is it then that silly girls and equally 
foolish though older spinsters, should have 
the power to make one class of men more 
ridiculous than another ? 

Why can Captain Smith, of the 20th, ac- 
cept a smoking-cap, embroidered by her own 
fair hands from Miss Jones, and Lieutenant 
Robinson, of H.M.S. " Imperious," a cushion 
for his cabin, which languishing Miss Green 
has designed and executed herself, and both 
gentlemen escape scatheless from the darts 
which a kindly — and very just — sarcasm, 
level .at the hard-working, self-denying 
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curate, amongst whose smallest trials may 
not be reckoned the super-pious Miss White 
or the energetic Miss Black or the lachrimose 
Miss Grey, although they may overwhelm 
him with their handywork in the shape of 
almsbags and altar frontals and stoles. 

It is the old story, one man may steal a 
sheep, whilst another is hung for looking 
over the hedge. The behaviour of the 
young ladies in garrison towns may reach a 
pitch, which would amaze their sisters in the 
town or country parishes, and certainly be 
made to reflect in some way or other upon 
the* credit of the clerical element in their 
district ; they may be the laughing-stock of 
the mess, and the standing joke in the ward 
room, but yet the scoffs and the redicule all 
alight and remain on their feminine heads. 

Why is it that the clergy fare otherwise ? 

Partly it may be from the innate propen- 
sity of human nature to level scorn at who- 
ever or whatever may be by their merits or 
position, specially entitled to our respect— 
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'the ripest fruit we know has ever the most to 
suffer from the sharp beaks of the birds— 
and partly no doubt, jealousy forms a large 
ingredient in the scoffers' feelings. Those 
-who are so forward to jeer at the curates, 
judging others by themselves, take it for 
-granted that all the homage and adulation 
which the latter receive are specially gratify- 
ing to them, and tend to inflate their vanity 
and self-appreciation. 

My readers, I am convinced that in the 
majority of cases, this is not so. 

To the very young curate or to the very 
vain, adoration in whatever form it may be 
offered to him is no doubt welcome, but even 
to the vain ones there comes a time when the 
-sight of silk embroidery and the sound of 
soft adoring murmurs fill their over-sated 
*ouls with loathing, whilst the very young 
grow old in time and not unfrequently quit 
the field of their earliest experiences, breath- 
ing vows that if ever they be possessed of a 
living, they will have no unpaid lady official 
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about their church, no fair volunteers in the 
shape of an unsalaried organist or an un- 
remunerated lady sacristan, none in short of 
those eager female helpers, such as abounded 
at Avonbay, and who Miles St. Aubyns had 
once suggested should be allowed to raffle at 
the close of every year, for the one un- 
married curate, as the due reward of their 
single-hearted and disinterested labours. 

And that is another department in a 
curate's official province for the difficulties of 
which, sufficient allowance is never made* 
namely, his compulsory co-operation with his 
lady parishioners in most, if not all, parochial 
undertakings. What is to be done, for in- 
stance, in a case where the organ playing and 
the choir training and the management of the 
church music in general must either be con- 
signed to an eager, energetic young lady or 
else suffered to perish utterly ? or again where 
the Sunday school teaching entirely depends 
on the enthusiastic maidens, whose Sunday 
heart alas, is often stolen away by their 
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jealous rivalry of one another and by their 
only too apparent anxiety to seize the lion's 
share of the poor curate's stereotyped greeting- 
at the opening of school ? or again, where the 
church would remain undecorated on high 
<days, were it not for the fair fingers which 
are pricked and scratched uncomplainingly,. 
if only their owners can ensure one smile of 
sacerdotal approval at the close of their 
labours ? — which in very truth may be styled 
" labours of love." 

Possibly if one tenth of the men, who at 
present laugh at the curates and their fair 
worshippers, could find a little time to help 
the former, and so supersede the latter, in 
many good works not unbefitting either a 
Christian man or a manly Christian, the 
curates would welcome them gladly, and yet 
more gladly forego the incense which at 
present from the force of circumstances, 
female hands offer daily at their shrine. 

And one word more. Although the clergy 
are essentially men of peace, and supposed to 
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be above all others, charitable to the frailties 
and often infirmities of their weaker brethren, 
jet, let it not be supposed that they suffer 
these attacks from their lady assailants, 
without occasionally striking a blow to re- 
pulse their too persistent onslaughts. Some 
of the very best rebuffs — in slang vocabulary 
u snubs *' — which young ladies have received 
in this age, have fallen from curates' lips, but 
the world has heard them not, partly because 
the injured party has had enough mother wit 
to hug her wound in secret, and partly also 
beoause the cleric, unlike Captain Smith, wins 
his victory in silence, not making his clever 
thrust and the subsequent confusion of his 
victim, the topic of conversation amongst, his 
fellow officers. 

" Let me do that up for you," said the 
sister of a much sought-after curate as she 
watched a friend struggling to pack up a 
piece of church embroidery. " Cyril's adorers 
give me plenty of praotioe in that line in 
doing up all their various gifts to return to 
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them. Why," seeing a look of surprise on 
her friend's face, " do you imagine that Cyril 
keeps the hundred and one stoles and alms- 
bags that are sent him ? Dear me ! no, 
these offerings arrive in shoals on or about 
every Church Festival, and their arrival re- 
sults in the wasting of a considerable amount 
of my time, paper and sealing-wax, whilst 
either I or Cyril — if he is in the mood and 
the party in question is not likely to wear hia 
autograph in a locket — pens a civil note to 
the sender to the effect that the work is very 
much admired — sometimes it is so atrocious 
that it is scarcely fit for a kettle holder — but 
that Cyril has already supplied himself so 
amply with all such articles that he returns 
the offering to the fair embroideress with a 
strong recommendation to her to forward it 
to such and such missionary station iu the 
Sandwich or Fiji Islands, of which he is 
careful to enclose the exact address, and 
whither he advises her for the future to send 
all her beautiful work. As a rule," wound 
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up the speaker, " a note of this nature closes 
the correspondence." 

Whether the Bey. Stephen Egerton be- 
longed to that number of the strong-minded 

curates or must be reckoned amongst the 
very young or the very vain, my readers may 
perhaps be enabled to decide for themselves 
as my story grows older. 



CHAPTER VII. 

" HBB RAPIEB WAS A HORNRT's STING." 

Una znedesma lingua pria mi morse 
Bi ohe mi tinse Puna e l'altra guanoia 
E poi la medioina mi riporse * 

Dzll Inferno. Canto xrxi. 

*' I say Grizzie, is that fellow ever going to 
-clear out ? n said Miles, who after exchanging 
a short greeting with Mr. Bgerton had 
followed Griselda into another room, leaving 
Lattice to profit in private from her spiritual 
adviser's good offices. " I thought you were 
not going to let anybody in to-day," con- 
tinued Miles in an aggrieved tone. 

" No," said Griselda, " but I quite forgot 
it was Mr. Egerton's day for visiting Lettice. 
He always comes Friday afternoon, and it 
is a rule that he is never sent away. I don't 
know why he selects Friday unless it be to 
ensure a mutual penance to himself and 

* One and the selfsame tongue first wounded me, 
So that it tinged the one oheek and the other 
And then held out to me the medicine. 
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Lettice; although I suspect it is consider- 
ably more so to Lettice than to himself." 

" Then why on earth does she have him ? " 
asked Miles. " Seeing how they used to 
squabble in the Bathurst Hill days, I should 
have thought you could not have made a 
worse choice of a domestic chaplain for 
Lettice.' ' 

" She wouldn't have him if she could hel]>" 
it, you may be sure," was the reply, * c but it 
was father's and Judith's doing between 
them. The latter insisted that Lettice ought 
to be visited, and as soon as we had left 
Willowden persuaded father to write and 
commend Lettice to Mr. Egerton's care. 
After all it seemed a natural enough arrange- 
ment, for you see he was very intimate with 
us at Bathurst Hill, and there is a distant 
relationship between us. Moreover, ifc 
happens that Ulverstone is in his district, and 
if Lettice and he had not broken so many 
lances in earlier days there would be nothing 
to say against the arrangement. Only as 
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matters do stand, I heartily wish Lettioe 
could be in other hands. Stephen Bgerton 
does not understand ber character one scrap, 
and instead of trying to soften her, he makes 
her as hard and rebellious as possible, and it 
seems to me these weekly visits, though they 
may end in the reading of prayers, certainly 
begin with a vast amount of what no doubt 
Mr. Egerton calls wholesome admonition, 
but which I suspect is not far removed from 
simple bickering. It vexes me very much, 
but I don't quite see the remedy." 

" One comfort/' said Miles, " it won't last 
for ever. I suppose when Lettice is well 
enough to go to Church, that even in this 
city of the hyper-righteous, Lettice will be 
allowed to dispense with her private chaplain 
and manage her own sinstained little soul as 
she likes." 

" But Miles, she never will be well enough 
to go to Church again," said Griselda very 
gravely, and turning her head away that he 

VOL. I. a 
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might not see the large tears which had sud- 
denly gathered in her eyes. 

" Nonsense/' cried Miles indignantly, " of 
course Lettioe will get well again. Does she 
look, speak, or feel like a person who is 
dying ? " 

u Her looks go for nothing, she varies so," 
replied the sister sadly, " and as for her 
speaking, you know what her spirits are and 
her random way of talking ; about her feel- 
ings I am often puzzled. I don't know what 
passed between her and Hilary when he was 
down here the other day, but I know what- 
ever he may have thought, that Lettice was 
quite convinced that their meetings hence- 
forward would be numbered. Oh ! I have 
watched her so long and she is so entirely a 
part of myself, you cannot deceive me. No, 
Miles, it is no use shutting our eyes to the 
truth. I am certain that our darling will 
never be better." 

" I don t believe a word of it," returned 
Miles, with the stubborn persistency of one 
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who will not be persuaded of a painful truth. 
* c It's so much the fashion for people to come 
down here to die that the very fact of being 
an invalid in this place is equivalent to start- 
ing with one foot in the grave. What does 
Fan wick say ? " 

" What does he ever say ? " retorted 
Griselda impatiently, " when does he ever 
give a direct, straightforward answer? If 
Lettice asks him for a plain statement as to 
her chances of recovery he assures her they 
are excellent, that she will be a Strong woman 
yet, and adds so much gratuitous encourage- 
ment that I am quite taken aback ; the next 
time that I have a chance of seeing him alone 
and asking his opinion, c she may get better, 
nothing is impossible, she is certainly much 
weaker, but whilst there's life there's hope, 
the cough seems more troublesome, the 
disease more confirmed, but she has a wonder- 
ful constitution. A mild winter will be in 
her favour, a late spring may prove very try- 
ing, and so on,' holding out a hope with his 
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right hand, and dashing it away with his left. 
And then if I have patience to listen to all 
these pros and cons, and at last level a direct 
question at him. c Dr. Fenwick, is it your 
opinion that Lettice will recover ? ' he either 
replies, * Oh ! one can't give an answer off- 
hand to a question like that,' or else he 
makes some sickly joke, c that his advice he- 
gives, but his opinion he keeps to himself/ 
and for the matter of that he may as well ir 
wound up Griselda, <c for I know it without 
his telling me ! " and she leaned her head on 
her hand and sighed wearily. c< Oh ! Miles,. 
can you fancy what we should do without 
Lettice?" 

" No," answered he bluffly, " nor do I mean 
to try. Lettice will live for many years to 
come. By the way, Zelda," he added, wish- 
ing to divert her thoughts to a pleasanter 
channel, " have you seen anything of John 
lately ? " 

Immediately a smile as sudden as a sun- 
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beam in a grey sky burst over Griselda's 
mournful face. 

"He was here two days ago," she said, 
*' looking so well, and he brought such lovely 
hothouse flowers and fruit for Lettice. I 
wish you had had time to drive over and see 
him, Miles." 

"I call that fellow a brick," said the 
brother, " and I declare that all the scions of 
the noble house of St. Aubyns ought to sub- 
scribe to give him a testimonial in gratitude 
for the consideration he has shown the 
family. I am sure no one ever waited so 
patiently for his turn to come." 

" Ah," said Griselda with a patient weari- 
ness in her tone, " much as I sometimes long 
for that day, I often think whenever it does 
come it will be too soon. But hark, Miles, 
there is Mr. Bgerton being let out. Let'& gp 
back to Lettice." 

And so they returned to the drawing-room 
to find Lettice flushed and indignant, and, in 
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short, in anything but a devout frame of 
mind. 

" I began to think he'd never go," she ex- 
claimed. " I do wish he would never come 
near me any more." 

"Now don't, Lettice, it's very wrong of 
you," began Griselda, but her sister inter- 
rupted her. 

"Now, Zelda, be quiet. I'm sure, as a 
rule, I bear this weekly infliction with a 
meekness to outdo Moses, but to-day with 
Miles wasting his fragrance in the next room, 
it was really insufferable. The only way I 
could bear it at all was by bracing myself 
with JEneas' words — 

This suffering shall yield ye yet a pleasant tale to tell.*' 

Lettice paused for a moment evidently ex- 
pecting a further rebuke from her sister, but 
Griselda was standing at the window wholly 
absorbed in watching a scene in the road. 

1 " Now, Miles, do come here a moment," 
she said. u You see those two girls in high 
art blue dresses, now just see the rate they 
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are going at. They've seen Mr. Egerton 
turn out of our gate, and they have cal- 
culated that by rushing down the hill they 
can overtake him at the end and walk with 
him to St. Maurice's. There, didn't I say 
so P " as the blue clad damsels, having arrived 
within a few feet of the idol of their souls, 
slackened speed, and finally passed him with 
the most perfect air of unconsciousness. 
Indeed they would never have observed that 
it was Mr. Egerton at all if that awkward 
Lily had not dropped her parasol, and in 
stooping to pick it up perceived that she had 
actually been so blind as to pass him without 
recognising him. 

" Poor old Stephen, he is caught now," ex- 
claimed Miles, as the two gushing young 
ladies closed upon him and were last seen 
disappearing round the corner with him, the 
very feathers in their hats seeming to wave 
in irrepressible triumph at their victory. 

" Oh ! you needn't pity him," said Lettice, 
" he likes it. To be the bait of those sort 
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of traps is about the only thing he's fit 
for." 

" H'm, ( and though she be but little she is 
fierce/ " quoted Miles. 

" Indeed, on the contrary, I have no gift 
in shrewishness at all," retorted Lettice 
smartly. "Well, but now listen, this is a 
faithful representation of Mr. Egerton's visit 
to me to-day. No, Griselda, this time I will 
be heard. Now, Miles, this really is how he 
always either talks at me or preaches to me, 
and this — I merely mention it by way of 
parenthesis — is supposed to be a visit of con- 
solation to the sick. No sooner had you left 
the room than he began in his drawling 
monotone, * You have Miles with you I see.' 

" ' Yes/ I reply, meaning to be very civil, 
4 be was coming to call on you before leaving 
to-morrow/ 

" € Very good of him, I'm sure,' says Mr. 
Egerton with all the condescendence of a 
royal personage, * but really my time is so 
occupied that I have no leisure for those sort 
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•of non-professional visits. Let alone all my 
local duties — I have such an enormous cor- 
respondence and — ' with a very deep-drawn 
sigh — ' so many souls at a distance to direct, 
so many who, being troubled with conscience 
scruples, bring these all to me for judgment. 1 
Then seeing that he had made no visible im- 
pression on me by this last speech, he con- 
tinues, c this very morning I have written no 
less than thirty-one letters of advice all re- 
quiring careful consideration, dealing as each 
did with singularly tender consciences, and 
•carrying with them, as I well knew, great 
weight to the recipient. Ah I the office of a 
•priest is indeed no sinecure nowadays.' 

" * Oh ! yes, of course you are a priest/ I 
remark ; • but it does not seem so long ago 
since the Bathurst Hill days, when you were 
only a deacon/ 

" ' Talking of Bathurst Hill/ he continued, 
loftily ignoring my remark, c I have just 
•come from there now. You know the Par- 
rers, I think, who have it at present ? ' 
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" c Not in the least/ 

" c Well, I wish you did, for many reasons. 
Miss Janet Fairer is a sad invalid ; indeed, 
she suffers more, I believe, than anyone in 
the place, but it is a real refreshment to visit 
her. Always in pain, yet never complaining,, 
always ready to think others • worse off than 
herself, and ever dwelling rather upon her 
blessings than her trials. Cheerful, often 
merry even, but never flippant, bright in her- 
self, and brightening everyone with whom 

she comes in contact.' 

" * Altogether a delightful kind of moral 
plate-powder, I should think," I remark, and 
I longed to add, though I felt it would have 
been too vulgar, 'no wonder she should 
prove attractive to such a shining specimen 
of the spoon tribe as yourself. 5 

" c Such cases/ continued Mr. Egerton, 
deigning no notice of my comment, c are- 
indeed " dear to the aching pastor's- 
heart ; " they are the few sunbeams which 
struggle out ever and anon to shed a 
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little light on his weary asoent of the hill 
of scorn. 

u c Oh ! you tinkling cymbal/ I longed to 
say. 

" ' But/ goes on Mr. Egerton, ' they are 
not common. Well, how are you to-day?' 

" c Quite weH, thank you/ I answer un- 
wittingly from sheer habit. 

" • Is that reply strictly truthful ? I do wish 
you would learn to be more accurate ; but, 
as I have always told you, your own worst 
enemy is your tongue/ 

u Here ensues a certain pause, but as I fill 
it up with no remark he continues — 

" c 1 suppose you do sometimes meditate on 
your failings, and if so you must have come 
to a knowledge of your besetting sin. You 
know what is said about the tongue in Scrip- 
ture ?' 

" Another pause. 

" c Would you kindly answer me ? * 

Ci Now, Zelda, don't be shocked ; I have 
never been so naughty before, and never will 
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be again, but the evil spirit of mischief got 
the better of me, and almost involuntarily I 
•answered quite cheerfully — 

" c Oh I yes, that it is a mysterious mem- 
brane turning thought into sound. Drink is 
its oil, eating its drag chain.' It is a beau- 
tiful definition, but where is it taken 
from ? " 

" Lettice, how could you say that ? " burst 
from both her listeners. 

c< By the agency of that mysterious mem- 
brane, I suppose," answered the incorrigible 
little sinner, " but you should have seen my 
spiritual guide's face. 

" ' Find me that text in the Bible, if you 
please,' was his next remark, in a tone which 
was meant to be crushing. 

" * Oh ! certainly,' is my answer, and I 
stretch out my hand for the volume indi- 
cated, but pausing suddenly, I do shrink, 
yes, bad as 1 am, from further irreverence, 
and murmur meekly, c 1 beg your pardon, 
but I remember now I was quoting from the 
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" Tin Trumpet." It was from the force of 
associations. Something you said just now 
reminded me so forcibly of a tinkling cymbal 
that my ideas travelled on to a tin trumpet. 
I forget who is the author of that valuable 
little work/ Then followed ' '— 

But at this moment Susan appeared in the 
doorway with the preparations for dinner, 
and Lettice's narrative ceased, which, per- 
haps, for the sake of her own morals, and for 
poor Mr. Bgerton's character as a discreet 
priest, was the best thing that could have- 
happened. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" COMING EVENTS OAST THEIR SHADOWS." 

A twilight conscience lighted through a chink. 

Tennyson. " Harold." 

In one of the oldest and most comfortable 
bouses in Avonbay, rejoicing in the name of 
the " Lowlands," lived Dr. Fenwick. He 
had inhabited it for many years, ever since, 
indeed, the primitive days of Avonbay, when 
the medical faculty was represented in that 
town by himself as head physician, worthy 
old Dr. Leach as the parish surgeon, and Mr. 
Legge the bone-setter. And although he 
talked grandly enough now of the improve- 
ments in Avonbay, and of its great rise into 
public notice, of its salubrious climate, which 
was at last gaining a reputation, yet Dr. Fen- 
wick's happiest and most prosperous days 
were undoubtedly those — as he well knew — 
in which the little town had been content to 
hide its charms, and trust implicitly in him as 
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the <c Sir Oracle " in matters pertaining to 
sickness or health. 

For, like all others who had enjoyed till 
then the monopoly in their own line, the in- 
crease of residents, and the arrival of fresh 
visitors, afforded to Dr. Fenwick only a miti- 
gated advantage. With new patients came 
new doctors, and where monopoly had 
reigned supreme a brisk competition now 
sprang up. True, at first, the newly arrived 
found it uphill work ; no one thought of for- 
saking Dr. Fen wick ; no one could feel the 
same blind confidence in any strange medical 
man ; but by degrees, when patients with 
grand carriages and still grander names came 
down to Avonbay, with letters of recommen- 
dation from their London physicians to such 
and such rising doctor in the town, then people 
began to feel an incipient respect for these 
young men with London connections, and to 
begin to wonder if, after all, such and such 
of their chronic invalids, who had been in Dr. 
Penwick's sole charge for so many years, 
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might not possibly reap some advantage from* 
consulting these younger disciples of JEscu- 
lapius. 

" There must be something in them," said 
the good folks, "for Dr. Brown is Sir 
Nathaniel Price's favourite pupil, and Lady 
Grey told Mrs. Randall that Sir Benjamin 
North had spoken most highly of Dr- 
Young." 

" It certainly is a great recommendation ," 
said another, « for any medical man to be so- 
well spoken of in London as is Dr. Willis,, 
and it is reassuring for those who consult 
him to know that he has such good town 
connections." 

Yes, the value of those town connections 
no one in Avonbay could better estimate 
than Dr. Fenwick himself, to whom such 
advantages were entirely lacking. His 
medical studies had been pursued, and his 
degree — a very good one — taken at Dublin, 
and beyond having occasionally met a grand 
London doctor in consultatiou upon some 
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very abnormal case, Dr. Fenwick had never 
been brought into contact with the leading 
medical men of the day. 

Thus, with this new generation of rivals 
springing up without his walls, and an 
equally formidable generation of children — 
there were no less than nine young Fen- 
wicks — springing up within his walls, it be- 
hoved the elderly doctor, if he still meant to 
retain his position as leading physician of the 
town, to strain every nerve to impress people 
with at any rate the outward and visible signs 
of this fact. 

Accordingly, the modest phaeton with its 
one brown horse, which until now Dr. Fen- 
wick had been content to drive himself, was 
presently discarded, and a grand brougham 
—■with a claret-coloured body, and wheels 
picked out with red lines — took its place, a 
pair of bright bay horses supplanted the old 
brown one, and Dr. Fenwick, relinquishing 
the reins to a smart new coachman, sat in- 

VOL. I. H 
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side his carriage, at first trembling muchly 
for the safety of his neck, and secretly wish- 
ing himself back again on the outside of the 
modest vehicle of his former days. 

But on the whole hitherto he had had his 
reward. He was still the referee of the Town 
Commissioners on all sanitary questions, and 
his name still figured first in all the reports 
of the various hospitals, convalescent homes, 
and other local charitable institutions as con- 
sulting physician par excellence. But per* 
haps only his wife and children suspected the 
cost at which the worthy doctor maintained 
his position ; none but his bankers guessed 
how large a hole the new carriage and horses, 
and generally altered style of living, had 
made in his never too abundant finances, 
and no one but Dr. Fenwick himself knew 
how largely he had been driven to speculate 
that very spring in a North American Com- 
pany, or how largely he had reckoned on the 
success thereof. 

Possibly Dr. Fenwick may haye been 
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ruminating on this not too pleasant subject 
when his meditations were interrupted by a 
knock at his study door. It was still early, 
that interval between nine and ten when doc- 
tors mostly see patients gratis till the car* 
riage comes round to the door for their daily 
rounds. 

"Mrs. Pearson would like to see you, sir," 
announces the servant. 

" Show her in then. Good-morning, 
nurse," as a hard-visaged, big and bony 
woman made her appearance. 

" Good-morning to you, doctor," replies 
this unprepossessing female, and her tone 
makes up for nothing in her appearance. 
4< Just looked in to mention that 'tis now 
three weeks since I've been out of work, all 
because I've been waiting for the case you 
promised me as soon as I'd seen the last of 
Mrs. Harvey. Three full weeks now has she 
been laid in the grave, and I sitting with 
these hands before me." 

" Yes, yes, I know, nurse," said Dr. Fen- 
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wick most affably. " Sit down, sit down, my 
good woman. Well, about this case you 
mentioned " — 

" 9 Twas yourself as first mentioned it, doc- 
tor," corrected Mrs. Pearson, " and all along 
of that, as I before stated, I have been three 
full weeks with these hands as you see before 
me. 

" Three weeks, h'm," said the doctor, as if 
he would have been very grateful for the ac- 
quisition of a fresh idea. " Well, you see, 
nurse, that case, and a very excellent one it 
would have been, is, h'm, out of the question. 
The young lady was too ill to be moved from 
her home, and has since died." 

"Died! did you say?" cried this soft- 
voiced soother of sickness. " Then, unless 
you're going to bring her to life again, pray 
how are you going to find me work ? If it 
hadn't been all along of your promises I 
should have been under Dr. Young by this 
time ; he'd have given anything to get me for 
his patients " — and this was true, for though 
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it might seem wonderful at first sight, Mrs. 
Pearson was the most respectable nurse 
Avonbay could boast, and a very clean one 
to boot — " only," she continued, " as 1 do 
-always call myself Dr. Fen wick's nurse, I 
refused, and here I've been three weeks with* 
these ha " — 

" Tes, yes, nurse, so you ve told me 
already," broke in Dr. Fenwick impatiently ; 
but he checked his irritability, for if he 
dreaded one misfortune more than another it 
was Mrs. Pearson's defection. 

Everyone likes clever tools, and no one 
would willingly put them into his rival's 
hands, and for the past many years Mrs. 
Pearson had been such a valuable coadjutor 
to Dr. Fenwick that she was his right hand. 

" Well, nurse," he said cheerfully, " I 
know of one little job at any rate for you. 
Lady Scott's little boy has broken his arm ; 
it was only set yesterday, but he'll • want 
careful attendance for the next few weeks. 
I'll mention you to Lady Scott this morning.' * 
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Nurse Pearson gave a sniff in the air. 

"Lady Scott indeed I" she said, "that 
will be a case of supervision, I should pre- 
Boom, doctor." 

Peradventure a year ago the worthy dame 
would have received a sharper answer, but 
the shadow of Dr. Young hung darkly upon 
the elder physician's soul, and he answered 
mildly — 

" Her ladyship will of course be in the 
house, nurse; but, you know, whenever I 
employ you, you are never accountable to 
anyone but myself. You take your orders 
from me and from no one else. If you go to 
the Grange, I think you will find it a very 
pleasant house/' 

" Well maybe, Til try it this time," said 
Mrs. Pearson condescendingly ; " but you'll 
be good enough to remember, doctor, that 
you promised me sole charge next time. Not 
but what as I told you before, I don't wish 
you to put yourself out on my account, for 
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Dr. Young and Dr. Willis and a dozen of 
them would go on their knees to get me, and 
give me the pick of their oases too." 

" Oh ! yes, I know all that, nurse," was 
the reply. " Then you will hold yourself in 
readiness to go to the Grange, and I will 
bear your further requirements in mind." 

And then, oh ! joyful sound to Dr. Fen- 
wick's long suffering ears came another 
knock at his study door, and another candi- 
date claimed his attention. 

" Ah ! good morning, Miles," he exclaimed 
as young St. Aubyns entered, the latter 
standing aside in the doorway as he did so to 
let Mrs. Pearson pass out. 

" What a forbidding-looking woman ! " he 
cried. "I beg your pardon, doctor, but 
really such a frightful apparition takes away 
one's breath." 

"Her appearance is certainly not in her 
favour," replied Dr. Fenwick quietly, but 
there was an unmistakable sound of annoy- 
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ance in his voice. " Well/* pushing a chair 
towards Miles, " and what do you think of 
Lettice ? " 

" I ? oh 1 Griselda tells me my opinion 
goes for nothing, but I must say I can't see 
that she looks so very ill. Her spirits are 
perfectly wonderful, and I believe she would 
talk for ever if she were not occasionally in- 
terrupted by her cough." 

" She's in a critical state," said the doctor 
quietly. 

" So Griselda tells me," rejoined Miles, his 
tone growing graver ; " in fact she alarmed 
me so much last night, that I determined to 
come and see you this morning before going 
home. If Lettice is really so ill as Griselda 
leads me to think, I am sure my father would 
be quite willing that you should call in any 
further advice which you would think might 
be of benefit to her." 

"Oh! it's not come to that," said the 
doctor, with an odd kind of smile, " oh dear 
no, the case is as clear and simple as any I 
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lave ever dealt with, and by no means a 
desperate one. Lettice has everything in 
her favour — youth, an excellent constitution, 
•and a wonderfully cheerful temperament. 
You mustn't quite believe all that your sister 
Oriselda tells you, in her great anxiety about 
Lettice, she is a little apt to overstate facts. 
That is why, as a general rule, we medical 
men advise our patients not to have their re- 
lations as attendants if they can help it. 
Now a nurse " — 
• But here Miles broke in — 

" Oh ! my sisters would be utterly miser- 
able if they were parted, and Lettice has 
always declared that she will never have a 
nurse." 

" Indeed," said Dr. Pen wick, " have you 
ever heard of that French saying, * Is the 
patient the best judge of his remedy ? ' It 
has more than once occurred to my 'mind 
that the best thing for Miss Lettice would be 
to give her a nurse, but I should be very reluc- 
tant to advise any measure that would be 
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likely to distress her, and I at present see no- 
absolute necessity for such a step. Well,'* 
briskly changing his tone, " how are you all 
at home ? " 

" All means father and Judith/ 1 answered 
Miles, laughing, " not a very lively selection- 
I can't say my father is very flourishing, he 
has aged terribly these last few months. 
But is that clock of yours right, Dr. Fen- 
wick ? I've only got ten minutes at that rate 
to catch the train. Then I may take home a 
tolerably fair account of Lattice's progress ? "' 
he added, rising and holding out his hand. 

"Of Lettice, yes," said the doctor. "I 
wouldn't say much about the progress. But 
don't be too ready to take alarm at all your 
sister's accounts, even if she does quote me, 
halve them and halve them again. Good-bye." 

And as the door closed behind his visitor,. 
Dr. Fenwick returned to [his fire-place, and 
looking down into the empty grate was com- 
pletely absorbed for a few minutes in a 
brown study. 
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"H'm," he muttered at length, rousing 
himself. " Of course there is Judith to fall 
back upon — I'll bear her in mind." 

So he set out on his usual round of visits 
and that afternoon Lady Scott was informing 
her morning callers — with that peculiar air 
of satisfaction which mothers of sickly 
children are so apt to affect — that her little 
Fergus was quite out of the common run in 
the matter of delicacy. 

u Yesterday when I suggested to Dr. Fen- 
wick that he ought to have a trained nurse, 
he almost laughed in my face. 'Why, 
your ladyship,' he said, ' if every boy 
who broke a small bone in his arm re- 
quired a trained nurse, the number of those 
valuable individuals would need to be in- 
creased by a special miracle. Tour children's 
nurse is a capable woman and quite up to 
looking after such a simple case.' This 
morning, however," continued Lady Scott, 
"when he saw the poor child again, it 
was quite a different story, Fergus was a 
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little fretful and irritable, on account of his 
•extreme delicacy, Dr. Fen wick said, which 
made him extra feverish, and then he strongly 
advised me to let him send a nurse, who 
should look after him entirely, and keep all 
his little wants supplied, C I allow/ he 
said, ' that he is so delicate that it is quite 
an exceptional case to the ordinary 
run/ and so in fact the nurse has just 
arrived." 

" I hope she's a decent kind of person/* 
remarked Lady Scott's visitor. " I have a 
perfect horror of the nurse tribe, all of 
them either drink spirits or poison their 
patients." 

But Lady Scott interrupted her with an 
emphatic— 

" My dear, this is quite a superior woman 
.and so constantly employed that Dr. Fen- 
wick almost despaired of securing her. He 
really was very good, for he went off at once 
to hunt for her, and came back some hours 
later quite triumphant to tell me that he had 
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just managed to catch her as she was in the 
very act of leaving a case." 

Peradventure, Lady Scott, you may yet 
learn, " que tows les comediens ne sontpar au 
theatre" 



CHAPTER IX. 
"an ancient maiden's gall." 

Look here upon this picture and on that. 

Hamlet* 

Miss Trotter did not live alone. For the 
last ten years, a niece, one Clementina 
Taylor, had been adopted by her, whether 
for that individual's infinite weal or woe was 
a vexed question amongst the good folk of 
Avonbay. 

The most charitable of the latter, when 
they heard that Miss Trotter was about to 
take charge of a young niece — a sad in- 
valid — were filled with pity for the victim, 
and more than one declared " they would do 
what they could to improve the poor girl's 
fate/' 

But when the young niece and sad invalid 
appeared in person the best intentions of the 
warmest hearted received a sudden check. 
She was altogether so very different from 
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what their pitying fancies had led them to 
•expect. To start with, though possibly, 
-comparatively young to Miss Trotter, this 
youthful relation must have been at the very 
least thirty-eight — she was not far from fifty 
now — as to her sufferings — they might or 
might not exist, but at any rate there was 
little to encourage a belief in them, in the 
very stout moon-faced, middle-aged woman, 
who certainly took her airings in a wheel- 
chair, but whom — so many impartial ob- 
servers suggested — would have seemed much 
more in her proper place had she been push- 
ing the said chair for someone else. 

If you asked the invalid herself the nature 
of her complaint, she invariably told you 
4i aggravated spinal disease ; " if Miss Trotter 
were closely questioned as to the particulars 
of her niece's case, she called it "acute 
neuralgia of the vertebras of the spine;" if 
Dr. Fenwick's opinion were called for, he 
gave it curtly, " hysteria." 

" Moderate exercise and plenty of fresh 
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air " had been his sole prescription, and so it 
was not surprising that in due time he found 
himself forsaken for Doctor Sillitoe — the 
homoepathic practitioner — who always felt 
sure that " Nature dictated/* and therefore 
that if a patient with an abnormally large 
appetite, a remarkable power of sleeping 
well, and a thoroughly healthy frame, wholly 
free from any organic or muscular disease, 
should nevertheless declare themselves to be 
tottering on the brink of the grave, there 
must of necessity be some latent disease in 
that person's body, of which Nature saw fit, 
in this way, to give evidence. 

And so Clementina Taylor became one of 
Dr. Sillitoe's favourite patients, and by him 
was kept in a state of invalidism, very 
delightful to her indolent nature, and most 
satisfactory to Miss Trotter, who was very 
fond of remarking "that the poor child 
would never be better in this world." 

" Do you suppose her aunt ever wishes her 
to recover?", someone had once asked at 
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Bathurst Hill, and Lattice's reply on the 
occasion — though not remarkable for its 
charity — was probably not far removed from 
the truth. 

"Wish her to recover! of course she 
wouldn't. In the first place Miss Trotter 
would never suffer anyone at her fireside who 
was not entirely dependent on her, and 
secondly, if Clementina Taylor got well, the 
hope of her gains would be gone. We are 
all such good, kind people hero" — ["Oh! 
Lettice," cries someone, "exclude the pre- 
sent company"] — "that although half the 
people know that she's a sham and the 
other half suspect it, yet we all carry our 
little offerings of flowers and fruit in due 
season to c The Hive,' and Mrs. Kirkpatrich 
and Miss Palmer and a dozen more place 
their carriage at Miss Trotter's disposal 
whenever her niece may like to take a drive, 
and which always happens whenever Miss 
Trotter wishes to make a round of visits or 

VOL. L I 
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call at a distant house. Therefore I give it 
as my oracular judgment that as long as her 
aunt lives, Miss Taylor will never be other- 
wise than a lamentable invalid/ 9 

And Lettice St. Aubyns' verdict proved a 
correct one. As years went on, no symp- 
tom of improvement appeared visible in Miss 
Taylor's case. For a certain time after her 
establishment at Avonbay, she queened it 
over all other invalids, who perhaps exerted 
themselves to put the best foot forward a 
little more than she did, and who moreover 
had not a Miss Trotter for their aunt to push 
them into public notice and literally to 
compel sympathy. But as Avonbay steadily 
increased, Miss Taylor's star gradually de- 
creased. So many and so far more interest- 
ing invalids came to claim the good residents' 
sympathy and pity, and it seemed so natural 
to be kind to those lonely sick ones, who far 
from home, were banished to the dreary exile 
of lodgings, that surely Miss Taylor, who 
had all the comforts of home, and such a 
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devoted aunt to tend her, would readily 
understand that Miss So-and-So stood more 
in need of the loan of a carriage, or of some 
dainty dish to tempt her appetite, when the 
indifferent lodging-house cooking failed to do 
so, or of the rare conservatory flowers to 
brighten up the dull aspect of "furnished 
apartments." 

And Miss Taylor agreed of course with 
the sweetest smile in the world, accompanied 
very often with a resigned murmur of " Oh, 
yes, I have served such a long apprenticeship 
to suffering that I have learnt to take all the 
thorns and give away the roses." 

But la belle dame sans morci never 
nourished more merciless feelings than did 
Clementina Taylor against her younger rivals 
in the lists of sickness. The more real their 
sufferings, the more sad their lot, the more 
vindictive was she against the victim in 
question, and just now Lettice St. Aubyns 
was the chief offender. 

That it was " the cud of bitter fancy " that 
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Miss Clementina Taylor was chewing was 
very evident, as she lay on the sofa one- 
morning about ten days after Miss Trotter's 
last attack upon Ulverstone. 

She looked the picture of what nurses 
describe in their charges as fractiousness, nor 
did the cloud lift from her uninviting features 
when her aunt returned from a morning's 
round of shopping, just in time for lunch. 

" Well, my dear, are you going out thi& 
afternoon ? " asked Miss Trotter, briskly. 

Miss Taylor had lately become possessed 
of a new patent self-propelling chair, by 
means of which, with slight assistance from 
her aunt or maid, she could perambulate 
Avonbay, for someone to guide the chair 
from behind was all the auxiliary force she- 
required. 

Now both aunt and niece had worked hard 
to obtain this chair, and had at last succeeded 
in doing so, by dint of worrying a certain old 
gentleman with playful expressions of covet- 
ousness of just such a chair belonging to a 
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orippled grandson, till at last for peace sake 
the poor man had been driven to order a 
duplicate for Miss Taylor. 

But whether this new acquisition brought 
with it unmixed pleasure, the following con- 
versation may cause us to doubt. 

" Well, my dear, are you going out ?" re- 
peated Miss Trotter. 

" I hate that chair,' * was the rather irrele- 
vant reply, " ever since I've had it, no one 
thinks of lending me a carriage, and it is a 
whole month since I have had a drive." 

u So it is," was the answer, " but the chair 
is not to blame, my love. As soon as 1 heard 
that Lettice St. Aubyns had come into the 
place, I thought that was the death-blow to 
many of my poor child's privileges." 

The poor child's face flushed angrily. 

" Who lends her carriages then ? " 

iC My love, it would be hard to say who 
does not. To my certain knowledge, this 
very morning, both Sir John Dynevor's car- 
riage and Mrs. Kirkpatrich's were at Ulver- 
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stone, and both oame away empty, so of 
course they had been sent for her use. Mrs- 
Kirkpatrich is what I call such a close 
woman," continued Miss Trotter warming to 
her subject. " Whilst I was in at Old's 
shop, I saw her empty brougham pass, turn- 
ing up towards Norfolk Road, so when half 
an hour later, I caught sight of Mrs. Kirk- 
patrich walking by herself towards King's 
Terrace, I managed to overtake her, with a 
view of discovering what had become of her 
carriage." 

" ' Dear me, Mrs. Kirkpatrich ! ' I ex- 
claimed, c surely you are ubiquitous ! Why, 
I saw you a few minutes since in your 
carriage ! ' " 

" c You'll have to take to spectacles, Miss 
Trotter,' she answered (and you know her 
way, dear, of saying nasty home truths [in 
such a manner, that no one can take open 
offence at them), ' or we shall have you 
making very inaccurate statements. I and 
my carriage parted company last evening, 
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and have not been together since. How is 
your niece to-day ? ' and after a few more 
common-place remarks, she nodded graciously 
and turned into a chemist's shop." 

" I hope you said I was very suffering ? " 
broke in Miss Taylor, whose whole - interest 
and attention had been brought to a full stop 
at the inquiry about herself, and who cared 
to hear nothing of Mrs. Kirkpatrich's subse- 
quent doings. 

" Of course, love, I said you were no better 
than usual. But now, dear, I thought this 
afternoon would be a very favourable oppor- 
tunity for me to go and call at Ulverstone 
again. If Lettice has been out this morning, 
she is sure to be at home when we call, and 
probably Griselda too. You come with me 
in your chair ; their rooms are on the ground 
floor, and so you can be wheeled straight 
into the drawing-room. And what is more, 
my dear, we'll offer the use of your chair to 
Lettice. If she only uses it once, it will put 
her under an obligation to us, and perhaps if 
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I tell everyone that you have given up your 
chair to her, it may get them back into the 
habit again of sending their carriage for you." 

So struck by her aunt's diplomacy, Miss 
Taylor expressed herself willing to share in 
the proposed expedition, and forthwith these 
two worthy women began their inarching 
preparations. 

Griselda and Lettice, meanwhile in blissful 
ignorance of the impending invasion, were 
together in their sitting-room at Ulverstone. 
They had finished luncheon, and Lettice was 
lying on the sofa surrounded by a wealth 
of hot-house blossoms, and beside her was a 
tray of vases ready filled with water destined 
to hold the flowers. 

"Now my little darling looks a regular 
flower queen P cried Griselda, stooping down 
and kissing Lettice' s forehead. 

How those sisters did love one another 
although Lettice's very characteristic answer 
might have led a stranger to doubt it. 

"Now you maudlin old goose, give me 
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that basket nearer. Oh ! Sir John, you have 
been generous 1 " she proceeded, plunging her 
hands into the wide-mouthed " wicker ark " 
as Herrick has it, and touching lovingly each 
beautiful spray it contained. " Only look 
here, Zelda," and she pointed to a mass of 
roses, varying in shade and shape from the 
•deepest richest crimson to the tender creamy 
little Noisette rose. " Oh ! is not this a 
feast ? " and she proceeded to arrange with 
skilful fingers, the sprigs of white and orange 
abutilon, with their graceful bell-shaped 
flowers, the clusters of stephanotis with their 
sweet waxen blossoms, and dearest of all to 
Lettioe's heart, the graceful sprays of the 
glorious passion flower, the viel sagende 
blume, as the Germans have called it. 

" Now you're quite tired," said Griselda, 
as having at last arranged her vases to her 
satisfaction, Lettice leant back upon her 
cushions with closed eyes. "Why do you 
look so sad, darling ? " 

" I was only thinking," said Lettice, keep- 
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ing her eyes tightly closed lest a treacherous- 
tear should steal through her long lashes, " of~ 
the old German song, An der Quelle — 

Und bo bleiohet meine Jugend, 
Wie die Kranze schnell verbluhen. 

" Ah ! me," and she did sigh very heavily* 
It was very seldom that Lettice ever hinted 
at the great and constant struggle in her 
poor little heart between the love of life and 
the sense of its approaching end. Even 
Griselda scarcely guessed at the full bitter- 
ness in her sister's soul, when any thought 
of death was forced upon her, any warning 
whisper that she must soon leave this world,, 
which in spite of her illness was so full of" 
sunshine and flowers to Lettice, so full of lo ve- 
and light, so amply peopled as long as 
Griselda and Miles and — yet another filled in 
the foreground of her daily life. 

" It is very wicked to be depressed," she 
said in another minute, shaking off the- 
momentary depression with a determined 
effort, " very wicked, with all these beau- 
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tiful flowers about one, and reminding one of 
those sweet words I love so well, that ' God 
is speaking to me through His angels, flowers/ 
Now, Zelda, if you will sing me something, 
I do believe I shall go off to sleep, for I am 
so weary ." 



CHAPTER X. 

PEBOONTATOBKM FUGITO. 

Tell us plainly in prose, 
What are ye oome for P what's yonr scheme ? your object P 

Aeistophanbs. " The Birds." 

Fob at least the sixth time Griselda was re- 
peating her song, which so often did duty as 
lullaby to Lettioe, till now the sound of 
regular breathing from the sofa assured her 
that her object had been attained, and that 
her singing had not been in vain. Poor 
Lettice had such restless nights, that it was 
always a matter of rejoicing to Griselda, if 
she could manage to secure any sleep during 
the day. 

Very gradually and softly she allowed the 
notes of her song to fall and sink, till at last 
they died quite away. Then she stole on 
tiptoe from the piano, and taking up a book, 
sat down with her back to the window, in- 
tending to remain motionless till Lettice 
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should wake. A complete stillness reigned 
in the room, when all of a sudden came two 
or three sharp raps at the window. 

In a moment Lattice started out of her 
sleep, flushing violently and trembling all 
over. Griselda also sprang up, almost 
equally startled, and her annoyance at Lettice 
being thus rudely disturbed, was not lessened 
when she perceived Miss Trotter standing at 
the window. Without attempting to open it, 
Zelda made a very intelligible sign to her to 
go away, which, however, that lady chose to 
interpret as an invitation to return to the 
gravel drive, from which she had strayed to 
traverse a good space of lawn, and to pro- 
ceed to the door. 

Lettice meanwhile had sunk back upon the 
cushions, and the violent flushing on first 
waking had given place to the most deadly 
pallor. Griselda rang for Dawson hastily. 

"Fetch some ether at once,*' she said* 
"and tell Susan to show Miss Trotter into 
the dining-room ; when I can he spared, Til 
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come and speak to her. Don't tremble so, 
darling/' she continued, taking Lettice's 
quivering hands. " It was only that horrid 
old woman, and she shall never take such a 
liberty again/' 

"It was very silly," gasped Lettice, 
swallowing the ether, and laughing now, 
" but I was so sound asleep, and it did startle 
me so. Now, Zelda, go and look after Miss 
Trotter." 

" There's two of them, miss," said Dawson 
savagely. w That invalid's come with her 
chair too. Really, if I were you, miss," 
using the privilege of an old servant to offer 
advice, " I'd just send a message by myself 
to say that Miss Letty was that upset, that 
she couldn't see them." 

" No, no," said Lettice, " I don't want to 
earn the character of an hysterical goose; 
particularly if Miss Taylor has come, we 
mustn't send her away. I'm all right now, 
Zelda, so let's summon these aggressive 
parties." 
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But Griselda looked doubtful. 

" If they do come in here, you re not to 
«exert yourself to talk to them, Lettioe, and 
whatever I say about you, you're not to con- 
tradict me. No, Dawson, Til go and fetch 
them myself," she continued, " for I shall 
give Miss Trotter a piece of my mind before 
I bring her in here." 

Never did Benedick wear more of "a 
February face " full of frost, of storm, of 
cloudiness, than did Griselda St. Aubyns on 
greeting her waiting visitors. 

14 You did not mind our informal way of 
announcing ourselves, I hope," began Miss 
Trotter, with a nervous little laugh. " When 
one's friends are in lodgings, one cannot trust 
to the servant, and I was determined not to 
be sent away this time without really being 
convinced that neither of you were at home. 
I thought an old friend might take that 
liberty," she wound up, growing desperate at 
perceiving no signs of yielding in her hostess's 
demeanour. 
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"It would not have mattered in an 
ordinary way," was the reply, " but I must 
beg you never to repeat the experiment. The 
doctor tells me that my sister s heart is in 
such a weak state, that any sudden shock 
might prove fatal on the instant, and she was 
quite faint as it was. Moreover, whatever 
other lodging-house servants may be, I hava 
no fault to find with Mrs. Grasper's parlour- 
maid. She is very careful in following mjr 
instructions respecting callers, and for the- 
future I must beg you to trust to her." 

u Oh, certainly ! " said Miss Trotter. " Fm 
sure I very much regret it, if I have done 
any harm." 

" All's well that ends well," said Griselda, 
slightly thawing, " and of course when one 
is not constantly with invalids, one does for- 
get of what importance apparent trifles may 
be to them." 

She had spoken in all good faith, but 
Clementina's crimson face and Miss Trotter's 
aggrieved exclamation of " Beally, Griselda, 
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I do think for you to say that to me, and in 
the present company, is a little odd/ 9 re- 
minded her of the mistake she had made. 

11 1 should have said, invalids in suoh a 
critical state," was, however, all the amend- 
merit she condescended to make. "Now, 
perhaps, you will kindly follow me to the 
next room." 

" Lettice," she continued, " I've brought 
Miss Trotter and Miss Taylor to see you, but 
they are kind enough to say that you are not 
to tire yourself by talking to them ; so you 
must be content to listen to us. Pray take 
this chair, Miss Trotter; you'll find it so 
much more comfortable," proceeded Griselda, 
indicating a seat at a very safe distance from 
Lettice s sofa ; but it was too late. 

Miss Trotter had secured the chair she 
meant to oooupy, and was already seated by 
Lettice's side. 

"Well, and how are you, my dear? 
You're looking very well, I must say j and 
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how's the cough P and what does the doctor 
say about your going home ? and when will 
he allow you to come to church ; and have 
you been out to-day ? and does driving suit 
you better than walking? You find any 
rapid movement brings on your cough, I 
daresay ? * 

My dear Miss Trotter," answered Lettice, 
to answer your questions I need give you 
a complete diagnosis of my case, and fall into 
the error Oowper condemns, of giving one s 
friends 

in recitals of disease, 
A doctor's trouble, but without his fees. 

What a nice chair Miss Taylor has ! " 

" Yes," said Miss Trotter ; " such a com- 
fort it is to her, enabling her to get out, you 
know, without being constantly under obli- 
gations to people for the loan of their car- 
riage ; although our friends are most kind in 
that respect, as I daresay you find P" with a 
strong accent of interrogation in her voice. 
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" But then/ 9 asked Lettioe, with the most 
flattering air of interest, " is Miss Taylor able 
to manage it for herself ? " 

" Oh, dear yes, provided she has someone 
to guide it. She is so particularly pleased to 
be able to get to church, and so she need no 
longer trouble any of our hard-worked 
clergy to visit her ; although I am sure they 
come readily enough to look after the sick. 
Mr. Bgerton visits you, I think ? " 

" Surely those wheels are made on the 
same principle as the bicycle wheels/* said 
Lettice by way of answer ; and for the last 
few minutes she had kept her eyes so steadily 
fixed on Miss Taylor s chair, that her interest 
-did seem real. " Zelda, have you observed 
those wonderful wheels ? " 

There was a danger signal in Lettice's 
tone, so Griselda was all attention at once, 
although, as she subsequently confessed, if 
she had been hung for it, she could find 
nothing supernatural in the polished yellow 
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wheels with their ordinary indiarubber rims, 
to the wonders of which her attention had 
been so peremptorily directed. 

" I was just going to congratulate Miss 
Taylor on her new acquisition," said Griselda ; 
" I suppose you are so used to it already 
that you wonder now how you ever got on. 
without it ? " 

" It is a great comfort to her of course," 
said Miss Trotter ; " but Clem, dear, shall I 
mention the little scheme you thought of 
proposing to Lettice ? We thought it would 
be such a nice thing for you," she continued, 
u to borrow it sometimes, at any rate to get 
to church in." 

" You're very kind," said Griselda, before 
Lettice could speak, " but I fear it is quite 
out of the question for Lettice. In the first 
place she is forbidden to go to church, and 
secondly I am sure she would not have the 
necessary strength to work that chair. But 
it was a very kind thought," said Griselda 
cordially, " wasn't it, Lettice ? " 
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"Yes, indeed, and under any circum- 
stances I should not have dreamt of depriv- 
ing Miss Taylor of her chair/ 9 said Lettice 
very properly, 

" But don't you feel inclined to make $ 
trial of it ?" suggested Miss Trotter; "just 
up and down this room, for instance. You've 
no idea how little strength is required ; else 
I am sure poor Clem would not get far." 

" No, indeed," sighed that fragile person $ 
whilst heir aunt continued, 

"With a little courage, in schoolboy, 
diction, ' pluck/ I really think you could 
manage it." 

" I daresay I could," said Lettice, and, 
raising herself on the sofa, she seemed half 
disposed to, try, but Griselda's authoritative 
" Jjettice, I forbid you to attempt such folly ,f 
put an end to the matter, although Miss 
Trotter secretly vowed that she would make 
a further attempt at another time. But 
now she merely said, " No, no ; Griselda i$ 
quite right to be 09 the safe side. I always 
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think that is the comfort with amateur 
nurses, especially young ones, that if they do 
err in judgment it is generally in being over 
cautious. I am sure it is quite right, and 
if they do sometimes hinder their dear in- 
valid's progress in consequence, everyone 
knows it is from the best intention. Don't 
you agree with me? " 

" Probably," said Griselda, " since that 
ubiquitous and omniscient party, yclept 
' everyone,' seems always to know more about 
their neighbours' concerns than they do them- 
selves." 

" What lovely flowers," cried Clementina, 
coming to her aunt's rescue at this juncture, 
who was feeling " posed " by Griselda's last 
reply, but who, ever since she had set eyes on 
the well-garnished vases, had determined not 
to leave the room till she had discovered 
whence those flowers had come. They were 
so evidently of hothouse growth that no 
house in Avonbay, saving Mrs. Kirkpatrich's, 
was at all likely to have furnished them. On 
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the matter of fishing for information Miss 
Trotter considered herself a "complete 
angler," one indeed who could 

Oast a sharp hooked question, baited with suoh skill, 
It needs nrast catch the answer, 

and now she set to work to whip the stream, 
as it were, in a truly sportsmanlike manner. 

"Indeed, they are lovely flowers," she 
echoed, looking from Lettice to Griselda. 
" When I first saw them I thought they must 
have come from Covent Garden, till I reflected 
that after so long a journey they would never 
look so fresh." 

"Oh! but haven t you ever seen how 
beautifully they pack the flowers ? " asked 
Griselda, quite alive to the sport that was 
going forward ; " they come down in tin 
cases, on layers of damp cotton wool. It is 
quite a lesson to see how these people do 
it ; and that reminds me, Miss Trotter, what 
lovely flowers they had at St. Maurice's last 
Sunday ; does Miss Grey still take charge of 
the vases ? " 
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u At present she does," was the reply, 
with a mysterious air, " but circumstances 
may necessitate a change. But pray let me 
revel in those flowers now. You know I am 
half a botanist, and nothing I love better 
than making out the different tribes to which 
each flower and leaf belong," and so saying 
this artless and single-minded lover of nature 
arose, and took to herself one of the vases, 
and forthwith proceeded to examine its con- 
tents critically. 

" Now ferns," she said, " are my especial 
delight ; what tribe does this belong to for 
instance ? " and she held up a spray of maiden- 
hair. 

" That," said Lettice bluffly, " why that's 
the most ordinary kind of maidenhair." 

"Ah! Yes, but I mean the botanical 
name, the Latin name." 

" Adiantum," was the curt reply. 

" And this ? " continued the anxious en- 
quirer. 

" That one ! " said Lettice, and her tone 
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•savoured so strongly of mischief that G-riselda 
looked up half frightened, " Oh, that one is 
-the novelty that everyone is raving about/ 1 
she proceeded in her demurest voice, though 
she did hold the slandered fern screen- wise 
before her mendacious lips ; " it is a new 
variety of the periculos® lingua." 

" Oh 1 I've met with the mention of that 
fern many times,' 9 volunteered Miss Taylor, 
whilst her aunt added, " Ah ! I don't believe 

« 

there is a blade of grass that grows about 
which Clementina is ignorant. But what a 
very interesting name, and how I should like 
to have a root of the fern. It would be a real 
iavour if you could put me in the way of get- 
ting it," and she paused ezpeotantly. 

" But this is prettier to my mind," broke in 
<3 rise Id a, holding up a piece of the lycopo- 
deum Martensii. 

" And can our little professor of botany 
furnish us with the name of that ? " asked 
Miss Trotter. 

Let me see, Zelda ; oh, yes," and disre- 
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garding the latter's look of entreaty, Lettice 
answered glibly, " Ah ! this is a much com* 
moner fern ; it needs no hothouse apparatus, 
and would be sure to do well in your rooms, 
Miss Trotter. It belongs to the well-known- 
tribe of the mulieris curios»." 

" Indeed ! " said Miss Trotter ; but Griselda 
began to feel uncomfortably certain that this 
time she was beginning, in homely parlance,. 
" to smell a rat." 

"Clem, write down that name. Will you, 
kindly spell it, my dear ? " 

" Oh ! if you are thinking of ordering it 
from a nurseryman, I should simply call it- 
the alba variegated lycopodeum," said Lettice^ 
with admirable sang-froid ; " but after all, I 
fear I have been rather a deceiver, and that 
at present that variety is hardly common 
enough for you to procure it here." 

" Then may I ask where this fern comes- 
from ? " asked Miss Trotter. 

" It is a native of the extreme north-west 
«f Japan, I believe," was the prompt reply. 
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" Indeed ! " cried Clementina, who aspired 
to be a " blue ; " " I never knew that Japan 
was famous' for ferns." 

"Ah! one learns something fresh every 
day, doesn't one ? " said Lettioe. " I think 
the older one grows the more one realizes 
that it is never too late to learn.' 9 

"But I mean to say that I positively doubt 
the accuracy of your statement,' ' said the 
invalid waxing wroth ; " on whose authority 
does it rest, and are you positive you are 
correct?" 

" Oh, dear no," replied Lettioe ; " positive 
people often err, you know so I take special 
care never to be positive on any subject." 

Griselda began to think that Lettice was 
really getting too bad, and she felt quite 
grateful for Miss Trotter's amiable tone, in 
which — still on angling intent — she asked — 

" Oh ! where did you get those sulphur- 
coloured foxgloves from ? ' ' 

" Do you admire them ? " said Lettioe ; " I 
think I like the good old woodland ones- 
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best, but I've a great affection for them alL 
Indeed I think they are universal favourites, 
for they have so many pet names, though I 
don't admire the Scotch name for them, 
'Deadmen's bells/ The French, call then* 
4 Gant de Notre Dame,' and the German 
peasants ' Kobold's Thimbles,* whilst th? 
Italians have given them a little proverb all 
to themselves, c Aralda tutte piaghe saldo,' 
because they believe that they really do salve 
.all sores." 

" But surely these foxgloves are of hot* 
house growth," pursued Miss Trotter, who 
had chafed visibly under Lettice's gratuitous 
instructions ; " indeed now I come to thinly 
of it, I was told the other day that Sir John 
Dynevor was the only person who had anj 
about here except Mr. Kirkpatrich, who, I 
believe, had a plant or two from the Manor. 
They say Sir John is so stingy over his 
flowers that I don't suppose they give many 
away. Bas he ever given you any* Lettice ? " 

" Oh I a thousand pardons," cried Lettice ; 
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Zelda, help : see what I've done," and she- 
pointed to a stream of water flowing freely 
from the table beside her, and dropping in- 
discriminately upon Miss Trotter's garments 
and Mrs. Grasper's carpet ; " I must have 
upset the vase with my elbow," continued 
Lettioe with the most penitent air, and 
gathering up the spilt flowers, she added, 
" Wouldn't Mrs . Kirkpatrich sigh over these 
broken stalks P " thereby completely putting 
Miss Trotter off the right scent. 

Aunt and niece exchanged glances ; it was 
quite evident that the flowers did not come 
from Sir John, so they must have come from 
Hr. Kir kpat rich. The information had been 
gained at no small cost of patience and ad- 
dress, but once secured it was well worth its 
price to one who was "in the informing 
line." 

As soon as order had been restored, the 
visitors rose to leave, but they had still one- 
shaft in their quiver. 

"Have you heard the report, my dear?"* 
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and Miss Trotter chose the moment when 
Griselda's hand was in hers to ask this ques- 
tion, " that Sir John Dynevor is engaged to 
be married ? " 

Lettice bit her lip as she saw the tell- 
tale colour beginning slowly, to rise into 
Griselda's face, and she looked about for 
another vase available for upsetting, when 
the door opened at that moment, and Mrs. 
Kirkpatrich, with a basket full of hothouse 
flowers came into the room. 

" Why my dear, I am bringing coals to 
Newcastle ! " she exclaimed ; " what a silly 
old woman I was not to have known that you 
would have been well supplied to-day, for I 
passed Sir — " she suddenly stopped. By 
this time she had discovered Miss Trotter and 
her niece, who had their backs to the light. 
"Oh ! how d'ye do," she proceeded, recover* 
ing herself in another minute, and extending 
her hand to Miss Taylor. 

A few commonplace remarks were ex- 
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-changed, and Lettice began to think those 
.-abominable women were never going, when 
friends and foes alike were put to flight by 
Dr. Fen wick' s appearance on the scene. 

"Miss St, Aubyns," remarked the latter, 
when the room was cleared, " I shall quarrel 
-with you if you allow my patient to see so 
many people at once, although," he added 
laughing, " I cannot honestly say she looks 
the worse for it." 

" Oh ! Dr. Fenw^^ cried Griselda, " I 
do wish you would give Lettice something 
to cure her evilly disposed little tongue. 
She has kept me on thorns all this after- 
noon." 

" Never mind, Miss St. Aubyns ; look on it 
as part of the disease. 1 declare entertaining 
her visitors has had quite a bracing effect on 
Miss Lettice ; now let me have the official 
report of this afternoon's proceedings.'* 

And when after laughing heartily over 
Lettice's botanical instructions he rose to take 
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leave, the doctor told Grisekla she did quite 

rightly to give Lettice all the amusement she 

could, and that a few such visitors every 

afternoon would be the beet prescription he 
could suggest for his patient 



CHAPTER XL 

THUS I MEND IT. 

Nooh soh' ioh sie . . . . 

Jie herrliohste yon alien, stand sie da. 

Schiller. " Die Begegnung." 

The early September sun was shining plea- 
santly into the oak panelled library of Thorn- 
hill Manor. A young man, tall and dark, 
stood at the open window, looking out ab- 
sently on the grand old mulberry tree upon 
the lawn, from which tradition affirmed that 
gay cavaliers and beruffled ladies had 
gathered the juicy fruits in the days that are 
gone ; but it was evident that nothing so 
bright and pleasant as these fancy-gilded pic- 
tures of the past was occupying Hilary Tre- 
mayne's thoughts. 

The folded letter that lay at his elbow on 
the window sill had been brought by the post- 
man an hour ago, and it was after having 
read it that Hilary had disconcerted his uncle 

VOL. i. L 
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by announcing that instead of forthwith 
starting with the shooting party he should 
prefer to join them later, as he had a letter 
to write. It was in vain for his uncle to point 
out the folly of sacrificing the best part of the 
sport for the sake of writing a letter. Hilary 
was firm; he would overtake the party as 
quickly as possible, but his letter should and 
must be written first. 

But Ingledown copse, the scene of that 
day's operations, had already been reached, 
and still Hilary stood by the window, now 
and again reading parts of his letter, and then 
throwing it down impatiently with an angry 
exclamation. 

" I have it," he said at last, and a light 
broke over his troubled face. "I'll write to 
Aunt Cordelia ; she'll manage it somehow. 
He's a conceited, sentimental fool, and I 
won't have my darling bullied any more by 
him." 

So it came to pass that on the very next 
morning Mrs. Kirkpatrich sat cogitating over 
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a letter, even as the writer had done on the 
previous day. Nearly twenty years ago Mrs. 
Kirkpatrich had brought her invalid husband 
to the pretty house in Avonbay, and so well 
liad the climate served him that, though still 
unable to leave the sofa, Mr. Kirkpatrioh, at 
the age of sixty, was stronger and more 
•capable of enjoying life than he had been for 
nearly two-thirds of his past life. 

With no children of their own, both, and 
•especially Mrs. Kirkpatrich, were devoted to 
young people, and those at Bathurst Hill had 
been the reigning favourites ever since they 
bad become neighbours. 

For Lucy — Mrs. Kirkpatrich had been 
forced to confess — she could feel no interest, 
but the younger motherless ones crept into 
her heart at once, and now neither Griselda 
nor Lettice could remember a time when she 
had not been the recipient of all their secret 
hopes and fears. Mrs. Kirkpatrich' s beau- 
tiful face, in which 

did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet, 
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her charming manners with their unfailing 
brightness, her warm sympathy, and the 
ready interest ungrudgingly bestowed on any 
claimant, made her quite unlike anyone else. 
For beneath all the sunshine of manner and 
tender playfulness of speech, the kindly en- 
thusiasm in the trifles which after all " make 
the sum of life," no one could fail to perceive- 
the deep underlying piety which formed the 
source of all her kind deeds and words, and 
was the very mainspring of her every action* 
Deeply religious, she yet never intruded her 
religion on anyone, never caused anyone ta 
feel that she was otherwise than 

A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food, 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 

In short, Mrs. Kirkpatrich was, as near as 
any mortal in this sin- stained world can be — 

A perfect woman, nobly planned. 

Well connected, and in very easy circum- 
stances, she yet hated any sort of display, and 
held those people in utter contempt who- 
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bowed the knee to the almighty dollar — of 
whom there were not a few in Avonbay — or 
•who courted the smiles and kissed the foot- 
prints of the stray " honourables " or yet 
greater powers who — for reasons often best 
known to themselves — appeared occasionally 
to dazzle the eyes of the good folk of Avon- 
bay. 

These stray stars would indeed accept with 
•condescending grace of the aborigines' over- 
whelming hospitality, although the remem- 
brance of it, along with that of the very exis- 
tence of those who offered it, was destined 
to be shaken off from their memories along 
with the sand from their garments, or ever 
they had turned their aristocratic backs upon 
the small seaside place. 

"No one sets a higher value on noble 
lineage than myself/' Mrs. Kirkpatrich was 
wont to say, " and personally I have never 
experienced anything but the greatest plea- 
sure in associating with those of the aris- 
tocracy with whom I have been thrown "— 
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and her mind wandered back to the grand 
old balls and stately castles in which much 
of her girlhood had been passed — "but I 
don't like a disreputable ' honourable/ or a 
disgraced * my lady/ any better than I should 
an intoxicated artizan or an immoral young* 
shop-woman. And therefore, when such are 
driven to take refuge in a seaside place, Tarn 
not going to court their acquaintance. No 
off-scourings of any class are acceptable to 
me. 

Probably owing to the expression of such 
sentiments, some people gave Mrs. Kirk- 
patrich credit for being proud and uncompro- 
mising, but yet, though many disagreed with 
her both in practice and precept, all felt a cer- 
tain respect for her opinions, and were, per- 
haps, more guided by them than either party 
guessed. 

And yet Mrs. Kirkpatrich very seldom 
gave advice, and never offered it, and with 
all her readiness to help others, never med- 
dled willingly in her neighbours' concerns. 
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Consequently, on the morning of which we 
write, after having ordered dinner and ful- 
filled her small household tasks, Mrs. Kirk- 
patrich resumed her meditations over Hilary's 
letter, cogitating how she could fulfil his re- 
quest without appearing to interfere in what 
did not concern her. At length she resolved 
to cross over the road and take counsel with 
her opposite neighbour, a maiden lady, Miss 
Fortescue by name. From the fact of their 
being such near neighbours a certain inti- 
macy existed between the latter and Mrs. 
Kirk patrich, but Miss Fortescue was also a 
great friend of the St. Aubyns, as her visitor 
knew well when she sought her advice. 

11 Oh ! come in, dear Mrs. Kirkpatrich. 
Oh ! no, you never disturb me!" cried Miss 
Fortescue, who, busy in the small conserva- 
tory abutting on the front door, had already 
perceived her visitor. 

" I've come to have a talk about my neigh- 
bours this morning," said Mrs. Kirkpatrich, 
when she found herself in her hostess's 
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drawing-room, "about the St, Aubyns in 
fact." 

u Ah I poor girls ! " said Miss Fortescue ; 
" I don't know which of the two I pity most. 
Dr. Fenwick told me as plainly as he ever 
speaks about a patient, that there was not the 
slightest hope of Lettice's ultimate re- 
covery." 

" I was afraid it must be so/ 9 was the an- 
swer, " but I never like to question poor 
Griselda too much, and Dr. Fenwick is not 
our medical man. Poor little Lettice, such a 
bright little thing as she is." 

" Yes," said Miss Fortescue gravely, but 
not unkindly; "I think one could almost 
wish to see her a little more serious. Mr. 
Egorton sighed over her to me yesterday, 
and said he quite despaired of making any 
impression on her. She is so different from 
her sisters; they are both such religious 
girls." 

"Zelda's goodness is natural, and very 
charming," said Mrs. Kirkpatrioh. " Judith's 
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is artificial to a great extent, and not at all 
to my taste, Lettice's shortcomings are much 
more so than Judith's pharisaical fulfilment 
of the law." 

" I think poor Mr. Egerton would be very 
thankful to see a few symptoms of it in Let- 
tice," said Miss Fortescue. " I was really 
quite sorry for him yesterday, he was so 
utterly disheartened about her, and he is such 
an earnest young man ; his whole heart is in 
his work." 

" Yes, but he is very young," was the re- 
joinder, "and the question in this case is 
whether there is not a little fault on both 
sides. An older man would be better able 
to make allowance for Lattice's high spirits! 
whilst, on the other hand, she would feel 
.greater respect for him." 

" A priest is a priest, whatever his age 
may be," said Miss Fortescue stiffly. " Gri- 
selda would never treat Mr. Egerton, I am 
quite sure, as Lettice does." 

" That is quite true," said Mrs. Kirk- 
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patrich, still bent, however, on taking up the 
cudgels for her Hilary's darling ; " but then 
everyone's nature is not the same, and con- 
sequently everyone needs different treatment. 
I do understand Lettice so well. From the 
time she was in pinafores she always re- 
minded me of Shakespeare's Beatrice, ' made 
to speak all mirth and no matter,' and mis- 
sing a mother's discipline, the child grew up 
with recklessly high spirits, and possibly 
gave little thought to death or the next world 
till this illness overtook her, and in a minute 
she saw all the sunshine of her butterfly life 
put out. She was always ready to own that 
she was not good like Judith or Griselda, but 
I don't believe she was naughtier or more 
thoughtless than most girls. Now this sudden 
cutting short of all hopes and prospects,, 
coupled with Mr. Egerton s assurances that 
it is sent as a fit punishment for her past 
frivolous life, is a chastisement under which 
her restless spirit chafes, though she is too 
proud to show it as a rule, except by a would- 
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be sort of hardness when she is preached at. 
To my mind, a young, inexperienced man 
like Mr. Egerton is the last person likely to 
do her any good, and though I am unwilling 
to interfere in other people's concerns, yet I 
am determined to try and remedy this if I 
can. I suppose it would not do to suggest 
that Mr. Grant, or one of the senior curates, 
should take charge of Ulverstone ? " 

" It could hardly be done, I should think, 
without giving direct offence to Mr. Eger- 
ton," said Miss Portescue, " and really I 
cannot think that it is to Lettice's credit to 
require such very peculiar treatment," added 
the old maid, who, in spite of the kindest in- 
tentions, could not take the married woman's 
large-hearted view of the poor mismanaged 
child's case. 

" I wonder if the Vicar would take pity 
on her," said Mrs. Kirkpatrich. " I don't 
think, although he was appointed whilst the 
St. Aubyns were still at Bathurst Hill, that 
they ever knew Mr. Eyre. At any rate, I 
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will call at Ulverstone and feel my way with 
Lattice on the subject before going f urther." 
"Well," said Miss Fortescue, "if you 
think it is for Lettice's benefit to exchange 
Mr. Egerton's services for those of the Vicar, 
you will doubtless do a good deed, but how 
you will succeed without mortally offending 
Mr. Bgerton I cannot conceive. Pray, if you 
see Lettice this afternoon, give her my love, 
and tell her I am coming to see her as soon 
as the flowers I promised to bring her are in 
bloom." 



CHAPTER XII. 

"SHE IS A MOST EXQUISITE LADY." 

Virtuous and wise she was, but not severe, 
She still remembered that she onoe was young. 

J. Aembteong. 

Some hours later, Mrs. Kirkpatrioh (for 
whose admission at any hour there were 
always standing orders) was ushered into the 
drawing-room at Ulverstone. The dark green 
blinds were down, and the room was so silent 
that for a moment Mrs. Kirkpatrich thought 
it must be empty. But as soon as the ser- 
vant had shut the door Lettice slowly raised 
her head, which had been buried in the sofa 
cushions, and even in the subdued light her 
visitor could see the traces of violent weeping 
in the pale, tear-stained face that was lifted 
to greet hers. 

" Never mind, darling; don't try to tell 
me," said Mr. Kirkpatrich, sitting down by 
Lettice, and smoothing back the ruffled hair 
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from her forehad, whilst Lettice, after having* 
made a vain attempt to speak, burst into re- 
newed sobs. 

" Oh ! I can't help it, indeed I can't," she 
. cried ; " but, Mrs. Kirkpatrich, I do hate 
him, and he'll never make me wish to be 
good. I daresay all this pain and illness is 
only the just punishment for all my past 
wickedness, and I'm sure I'll bear it as well 
as I can. I don't want anyone to pity me ; 
I hate being pitied, but I won't be preached 
at either. To the end of the chapter I shall 
hate being ill, and I won't be talked at to be 
made thankful for it." 

" Hush, dear, don't talk like that," said 
Mrs. Kirkpatrich. " You don't really mean 
it you know.'* 

" Yes I do. How can I help hating it ? I 
laugh and talk rubbish as a rule, and people 
say, ' Hasn't she high spirits ? ' and all the 
time I feel like a condemned criminal being 
dragged every minute nearer the scaffold. 
Sometimes I even hate the sight of flowers, 
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when I think they will still be tended and 
blooming long after I am dead and gone. 
Sometimes I feel as if I couldn't look at 
Hilary or Griselda or Miles, when I know how 
soon I must leave them, and how they will 
go on living in the world, laughing anid 
weeping, hoping and fearing, and I shall have 
no part or portion in their weal or woe. Oh ! 
I think if Mr. Egerton could only feel the 
bitterness that fills my heart sometimes, that 
he would leave off congratulating me on the 
wholesome chastisement that has overtaken 
me betimes. But the truth is, Mrs. Kirk- 
patrich, he detests me, and when he is preach- 
ing patience and repentance to me now, he is 
really in plain language 'paying off old 
scores.' " 

" I am afraid my little Lettie was rather 
free with her tongue in the old days," said 
Mrs. Kirkpatrich half playfully, " and 
specially in the case of Mr. Egerton, I suspect 
she often forgot how much one c ill word may 
empoison liking/ " 
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" Oh ! I don't deny that I was rather rude 
to him sometimes/' began Lettlce half-peni- 
tently, "the fact is,*' and an involuntary 
smile broke over her tear-stained face pro- 
ducing a comical effect, " the fact is I did 
once offend him mortally, but I meant it for 
his good." 

" Sometimes people are rather slow in ap- 
preciating what is meant for their good/* 
said Mrs. Kirkpatrich slyly. 

" But/' proceeded Lettice, " it was one day 
when he had been tormenting Zelda, making 
love to her, you know, and after he had been 
steadily rebuffed by her, he fell back upon 
me and tried to enlist my help to further his 
cause. There was a very pretty picture book 
on the drawing-room table, some fables trans- 
lated from the German with appropriate 
illustrations, of the * Marchen ' of the * herring 
and oyster/ which I daresay you have read." 

"No indeed, my dear/' said Mrs. Kirk- 
patrich, secretly rejoiced to see the tears 
being dried up by the smiles which those old 
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memories were calling up on Lettice's face. 
" Suppose you tell it to me." 

" Well, you must know then that a Herr 
Herring loved a Fraulein Oyster and per- 
secuted her with his untiring suit. She re- 
ceived his advances with the most perfect 
silence until one fateful morning, when the 
finny suitor, observing that her shells were 
further apart than usual and anxious to 
profit therefrom, straightway thrust in his ob- 
sequious head. Woe to the love-sick hero ! 
Clap went the oyster shells, off went Herr 
Herring's head, and nought but his de- 
capitated trunk remained to swim about in 
the waters and tell the direful consequences 
of an over-persistent suit. I assure you the 
illustrations are quite beautiful, and most 
impressive, and feeling sure that they would 
serve better than any words of mine to con- 
vey a warning to Mr. Egerton, I presented 
the little volume to him, open at this instinc- 
tive tale and bade him ' take the lesson home.' 

VOL, I. m 
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And, Mrs. Kirkpatrich, would you believe 
the ingratitude of man, instead of feeling 
thankful to me for the timely hint he has 
hated me ever since ? " 
. " Nor am I surprised," said Mrs. Kirk- 
patrich. "Indeed, Letty, considering your 
former intimacy, I think it was a great mis- 
take that Mr. Bgerton ever began to visit 
you professionally. Suppose we were to ex- 
change him for Mr. Eyre ? " 

" Oh ! let's get rid of him, but exchange 
him against nobody," cried Lettice. cc Every- 
one says Mr. Eyre is so dreadfully grave and 
melancholy." 

" He manages to make people stand in awe 
of him," said Mrs. Kirkpatrich, " but he is 
none the less kind-hearted for that, and I'm 
sure he, if anybody ought to understand 
sickness, for poor Mrs. Eyre has been a hope- 
less invalid for years." 

"Oh! some day we'll talk about him," 
said Lettice, wishing to defer the evil hour. 
"But there was one thing Mr. Egerton said 
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which I minded more than all the rest. He 
said — but it isn't true, is it Mrs. Kirkpatrich ? 
— that all Avonbay is condemning my selfish- 
ness in keeping Zelda here as my nurse in- 
stead of having a proper trained one. I 
shouldn't mind what they say of me — geese 
must cackle about something — but Mr. 
Egerton says I am ruining Zelda' s health, 
and that everyone is noticing how ill she 
looks. Does she look ill ? " 

" My dear, I should wait for Dr. Fenwick 
to make those remarks before I felt bound 
to take any notice of them," was the reply. 
" Zelda is not strong, of course, but we all 
know if she wanted rest you would be the 
first to give it her." 

" Yes, indeed," said Lettice, little guessing 
the evil days to come, " though it would 
break our hearts to be parted." 

" I hope it will never be necessary," said 
Mrs. Kirkpatrich. "But is that her step 
you are listening to ? " she added as an un- 
mistakable light came into Lettice's eyes. 
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" I suppose by this time you can recognise 
it ever so far off ? " 

" Yes, I think I should know it again ' had 
I lain for a century dead. 9 Are my eyes red 
still ? M 

"No, dear/' was the answer, scarcely 
spoken as Griselda came into the room. 

u Oh ! dear Mrs. Kirkpatrich, how good 

of you, 1 ' she exclaimed, and as she ran for* 

ward to greet her visitor the latter could not 

help thinking that the bright pretty flush on 

her face, and the sparkling eyes defied all 

charge of ill-health. " Am I not loaded ? " 

cried Griselda, laughing and displaying an 

armful of books, " all for that spoilt child. 

No less than three people pressed me to carry 

'just these books' to my sister, till at last I 

struck, and refused to bring any more. Now, 

Lettice, don't I always manage to come home 

with something to amuse you ? " 

" Of course, it's your duty," said the in- 
valid calmly. " Oh ! that's from Mrs. Arnold 
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I am sure/ 9 catching sight of a book she had 
long wanted. 

"Yes," said Griselda, " that is why I have 
been so long. Mr. and Mrs. Arnold over- 
took me and made me come into their house. 
How pretty they have made their garden, " 
she added, turning to Mrs. Kirkpatrich. 

" Yes, I always say their flowers are the 
gayest, and their hearts the kindest in Avon- 
bay," was the rejoinder. 

" H'm," said Griselda, " I think, without 
being very uncharitable, that in this latter 
respect Mr. Arnold might improve. He has 
a wonderful gift of saying smart things 
which don't hit any the less hard for being 
true. Mrs. Kirkpatrich, have you heard 
what he calls Lady Smith's new church ? " 

" Lady Smith's new church," echoed Let- 
tice. " I never heard she was building one." 

"Oh! dear yes," said Mrs. Kirkpatrich, 
"" everyone is talking of it. It is at Thornton. 
There was a great fuss before the Bishop 
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could be persuaded to make it into a separate 
district ; but it is cut off now, and when the 
vicarage and the schools are built it is to be 
quite a model little parish I believe. The 
nomination of course rests with Lady Smith 
at any rate for the first appointment." 

" Yes," said Griselda, " hence Mr; 
Arnold's definition of the future Church of St. 
Perpetua, * the new clerical husband trap. 

" Yes ; but I doubt very much if it prove 
one,'' said Mrs. Kirkpatrich, " at least as far 
as the special object is concerned. I don t 
believe for a minute that even if Mr. Bgerton 
does become the Vicar of Thornton, that we 
shall see him uniting his fate with that of Miss 
Rosalie Smith. But, you naughty children you 
are leading me astray as usual, and making 
me talk gossip in my old age, and there's 
poor Mr. Kirkpatrich waiting at home for 
his garrulous old wife. Give me my sunshade, 
Zelda — I am too aged to talk fashionably of 
* parasols ' — and don't be surprised, Lettice, 
if Mr. Eyre comes to call on you some day." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

<c HOW hath she sinned?" 

Hear ye not the hum 
Of mighty workings? 



Keats. 



Op all things under heaven Lady Smith loved 
patronage, and was never happier than when 
occasion offered for the power and the ex- 
ercise thereof. Consequently on the second 
morning after her return from her foreign 
tour her ladyship was in high feather. The 
post had brought her a glorious opening for 
the gratification of her favourite taste. 

One Mrs. Roberts had written to beg her 
dear Lady Smith's guidance and help in 
establishing herself at Avonbay. From the 
mere love of the work — of course — Mrs. 
Roberts had undertaken the care of some 
half-dozen hysterical young ladies, for whom 
the respective relatives had been driven to 
seek a temporary home, where the invalids 
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would meet with the kind but j udiciously firm 
treatment rendered necessary by their com- 
plaint. 

Did Lady Smith know of any house that 
would suit her, and could she oblige her by 
telling her of the best tradesmen, and above 
all, could she conscientiously recommend a 
good doctor? A really clever and judicious 
man in this capacity would be quite indis- 
pensable, considering the nature and object 
of her establishment. 

What a wide vista of patronage Mrs. 
Roberts's letter opened to Lady Smith's eager 
eyes ; not a minute was to be lost in making 
the most of such an opportunity. Accord- 
ingly, rising from the breakfast table, Lady 
Smith startled her eldest daughter by the 
following remark — 

" Sally, my dear, I don't think you're 
looking well, so I am going to ask Dr. Fen- 
wick to call here this afternoon." 

" But there's nothing the matter with me/' 
objected the invalid elect. 
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" My dear, you're looking very pale, be- 
sides, I want an excuse for speaking to Dr. 
Fen wick about Mrs. Roberts's letter. Of 
course one is glad to do a good turn to 
people ; but he ought to be very much obliged 
to me if I recommend him to Mrs. Roberts* 
No doubt it will be worth a clear two 
hundred a year to him at any rate." 

So the note was written and despatched to 
Dr. Fenwick, Rosalie volunteering to leave it 
at the " Lowlands " as she was going out. 

" This morning, my dear ? " asked her 
mother. 

" Yes, mamma, to the Infirmary," was the 
reply. 

" But, dear Rosie, this is Wednesday, I 
thought Friday was your day there?" 

" Yes, but I mean to change it to Wednes- 
day. They always have their services at the 
Infirmary chapel this morning, so there is 
an opportunity of seeing one of the curates, 
if you happen to want to speak to one, as so 
often happens you know," said Rosalie. 
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Of course, as her tone implied, this being 
the case there was no further room for dis- 
cussion, and so with her books under her 
arm, this Good Samaritan set forth on her 
mission to the sick. 

Scarcely, however, had half-an-hour elapsed 
before she returned, and flinging her books 
on the drawing-room table and herself into 
the first arm-chair, electrified her belongings 
by exclaiming — 

" She ought to be hooted out of the place, 
that she ought ! " 

" My fair cousin, use more select language," 
cried Philip, " that savours too much of your 
sweet but commercial origin." 

"Don't be vulgar, Philip," said Lady 
Smith severely. " What is the matter, 
Rosie? Who has been vexing you? I 
thought you were going to your sick people." 
: "So I did," was the answer, "and you 
know how particularly I wanted to secure 
Wednesday for my day, and now I find that 
Griselda St. Aubyns has taken it, so that 
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when I got to the Infirmary I was politely 
reminded that Friday was my usual day, and 
told as plainly as I could be to go away." 

" I wish we knew Miss St. Aubyns," re- 
marked Lady Smith, " because then we could 
request her to change her day. I don't sup* 
pose it would signify to her." 

cc Oh, wouldn't it," said Rosalie, her voice 
growing shrill with emotion. "I saw her 
literally hunting down Mr. Bgerton after the 
service and talking with him ever so long in. 
the corridor outside the chapel. You won't 
get her to give up Wednesday I'm quite 
sure." 

" Heigho ! " broke in the irrepressible- 
Philip, "set a thief to catch a thief, eh ? " 

Rosalie's face flushed crimson, and her 
fortitude so sorely tried gave way, and she 
burst into a flood of tears. 

"Leave the room this instant, Philip," 
commanded his aunt, " and I shall expect an 
apology for this. You are a thoroughly ill- 
bred boy." 
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" I go," said the retreating nephew, add- 
ing, with a profound bow at the door, " Aunt 
Martha, I leave my character in your hands." 

Then, unable to deny himself the pleasure 
of a last fling, Philip put his head into the 
room once more. 

" Poor Rosalea, next time I promise you 
the cap shan't fit tight enough to make you 
cry. 

"I don't understand what the St. Aubyns 
are doing here so long," said Lady Smith 
nrhen Philip was fairly out of hearing. u It 
seems a very odd arrangement/' 

<c It's a very disgraceful one," said Rosalie, 
recovering from her tears. "You don't 
know how they've got their names up. I 
met Fanny Elliot just now, and she told me 
■all sorts of things that I should hardly like 
to repeat. But fancy one thing, the other 
-day Miss Taylor told her, that Griselda met 
Mr. Egerton walking with his dog in the 
King's Terrace — Miss Taylor saw it with her 
own eyes — and directly she saw him Griselda 
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rushed forward and threw her arms round 
the dog and kissed it in the street. And 
there was a baker boy going by, who called 
oat, c Love me, love my dog.* Miss Taylor 
said she didn't know which way to look. 
And just think, they are always sending for 
Mr. Egerton to their lodgings to read to that 
sick girl, and they receive Sir John Dynevor 
there and heaps of other young men. They 
say that Lettice is a regular sham as far as 
illness is concerned, though some even go so 
far as to say that there is something very 
mysterious about it. I daresay things are 
exaggerated, but of course if they go on in 
such a way they cannot be surprised if 
people question their respectability." 

" It all sounds very shocking,'* said Lady 
Smith, " but really one would like to hear a 
few more particulars. If that Lettice, as 
they call her, is so ill as they pretend, she 
ought to have a trained nurse, one of those 
nice superior women who understand so well 
how to take the upper hand in any house- 
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told, and of course would not allow any 
questionable doings to go on. Surely she 
would be a much fitter person to take charge 
of the invalid, who, after all, must be cruelly 
neglected, whilst her sister is running about 
over the town looking after sick people out 
of the house. I almost wonder if Dr. Pen- 
wick really has his patient's good at heart that 
he does not insist on it.'* 

" Well, mamma, why don't you suggest it 
to him, when he comes to-day?" 

" Dr. Fenwick, my dear, is not the sort of 
man who invites advice from anyone," began 
Lady Smith, uneasily, not being at all in- 
clined to put herself in the way of one of 
Dr. Fenwick's quiet sarcastic speeches with 
which he had more than once silenced her 
meddlesome ladyship. 

"Nonsense, mamma; if you're going to 
promise him an influx of new patients, he 
ought to be ready to eat a little humble pie," 
said the late grocer's daughter, who was 
•constantly on the look out to secure her 
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quid pro quo in the transactions of her daily 
life. 

" Dr. Fen wick is in the library, my lady," 
said the footman at the door, and Lady 
Smith rose at once in answer to the summons. 

" Be sure you speak about those girls," 
said Rosalie in a hasty whisper. 

<c Oh, I can't promise anything, my dear," 
said Lady Smith, nervously, as she dis- 
appeared through the folding doors. 

Nevertheless just as her interview with 
Dr. Fenwick was drawing to a close, the 
latter most unwittingly gave Lady Smith the 
opening for which she had been longing. 

cc By the way," he said, " if the lady you 
mention should be in want of a clever nurse, 
you know I can recommend her the very 
best, in fact the only good one in Avonbay. 
She has been thoroughly trained." 

" I thought you did not approve of trained 
nurses," said Lady Smith. 

"Indeed," said Dr. Fenwick, in genuine 
surprise ; <c on the contrary, I consider a good 
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nurse is an inestimable treasure. May I ask 
your reason, Lady Smith, for supposing that 
I did not?" 

c< Oh ! it's no concern of mine, and I really 
can't pretend to take much interest in the 
matter," said her ladyship, " only everyone is 
so astonished that you don't insist on Miss 
St. Aubyns having a nurse." 

"It is not always easy to 'insist' with 
young ladies," said the doctor, laughing; 
" and where there is such a rooted dislike to 
a nurse, as there is in this case, it becomes a 
question whether what is meant as a remedy 
may not prove an irritant. Besides " — but 
here Dr. Fenwick checked himself, he had 
never meant to be so confidential — " excuse 
me, Lady Smith, but what a pretty water- 
colour. Is that Miss Smith's doing ? " 

" Yes, indeed," quoth the proud mother, 
t€ and that reminds me, Dr. Fenwick, you go 
about so much that perhaps you may know 
of a good drawing master. Mrs. Roberts 
wants to hear of one for her young people." 
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" 1 could make inquiries for you," Baid the 
doctor, making a move towards the door, and 
beginning to tremble as he saw Lady Smith 
once more unfolding the voluminous letter, 
from which he had already heard several 
lengthy extracts. 

<c Dear me ! " said Lady Smith, not raising 
her eyes from the letter. " I am afraid when 
we were talking just now, I forgot to tell 
you that I see my friend lays a special stress 
upon securing a firm doctor, one who 
thoroughly understands the management of 
young people. It is to be hoped," added the 
speaker, with a little laugh, "that Mrs. 
Roberts will not hear how you indulge Miss 
St. Aubyns' whims and fancies, or she may 
think I have cheated her in recommending 
you." 

After she had made the speech, she felt 
how rude it was, but Dr. Fenwick was quite 
equal to the occasion. 

" No doubt a friend of yours, Lady Smith," 

VOL. i. n 
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he said, in his blandest tone, " will have 
sufficient tact and discretion to know that 
different cases need different treatments, and 
moreover that, on the whole, it is safer not 
to meddle with other people's concerns. 
Good morning," and therewith the doctor 
departed, leaving, wasp-like, his sting behind 
him. 

" Nevertheless," said Lady Smith, as she 
wound up the account of her interview, " I 
flatter myself that my remark about the St. 
Aubyns will bear fruit in time. No one likes 
to be thought too weak to carry a point of 
duty, or to feel that the world in which they 
live is censuring their conduct, and of course 
Dr. Fenwick in his dependent position must 
dislike it more than anybody." 

"Yes," said Rosalie, "but if, as Fanny 
Elliot hinted this morning, there is a 
good deal of humbug in that girl's ill- 
ness, Dr. Fenwick may not be quite a free 
agent." 

cc Oh ! my dear, pray hint at nothing of 
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the sort," cried Lady Smith; "really the 
world is getting so wicked, it makes one 
quite heart sick." 

"It does," quoth Rosalie, with a deep 
drawn sigh. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" SO BATH THE CANDLE SINGED THE MOTH." 

It were all one, 

That I should lose a bright particular star, 

And think to wed it. 

Affs Well that Ends WeO. 

On the evening of the same day, Mr. Egertoit 
was alone in his study. 

This was a wonderful departure from his 
usual habits, for, as a rule, he was an in- 
veterate diner-out. When he first came to 
Avonbay he declined all evening engage- 
ments, and never lost a chance of expressing^ 
his wonder as to how his senior curates,. 
Gardner and Payne, could manage to com- 
bine so much social enjoyment with their 
clerical labours. For his part, Mr. Egerton 
thought it was doing the Church a doubtful 
service when her priests were too ready to 
mix in friendly gatherings, besides he found 
that after a day of real hard work, the 
evening rest could be ill spared, with sundry 
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other similar assertions, which would not be 
worth chronicling were it not for the sake of 
•contrasting earlier precepts with later 
practice. 

For now whereas the elder curates were 
rarely seen on an average more than once a 
week in society, Mr. Egerton was the stand- 
ing dish at every party, and felt that " after 
all he was doing one of the noblest works 
that lay within any man's power in in- 
fluencing the society round him, and inducing 
its members to adopt unconsciously a higher 
tone from his example." 

To-night, however, this wholesome in- 
fluence and lofty tone had been withdrawn 
from any social gatherings which might be 
taking place in Avonbay, and Mr. Egerton 
sat in solitude before his writing table which 
was covered with notes in a variety of shapes 
and handwriting. 

" Dear Mb. Egerton '* (so ran one), — 
-*' I am so sorry to trouble you, but could you 
Bee me for five minutes in the vestry to- 
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morrow after matins ? I do so greatly need 
your advice in the matter of a serious con- 
scious scruple. Yours always gratefully — 
Ada Long." 

" Dear Mb. Egerton, — Tommy Jone& 
tells me that you objected to the little book I 
gave him to read. I must ask you to give 
me a few minutes after evensong to-morrow, 
as I should like to discuss the matter with 
you. Very truly yours — Mabel Brown." 

"Dbar Mr. Bgerton, — Mr. Lambert 
and myself hope you will dine with us on 
Monday next. We shall only be just our- 
selves, but my Monica wants to consult you 
about the design for the new altar f rental, 
and declares she can do nothing till you have 
signified your approval. So you see how 
important it is for you to accept this invita- 
tion. Believe me with kind regards, yours 
very truly — Maria Lambert/' 

By the time he had arrived at the end of 
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the third note, Mr. Egerton tossed the three- 
cornered missives aside. 

" Only paltry excuses, all of them, to catch 
me on some pretence or other," he said, with 
a weary but self-satisfied air. " Let me see 
though, what's the meaning of this ? " and 
he took up a fourth and still unopened note. 

" Dear Mb. Egerton, — We hope you 
will take luncheon with us on Saturday next, 
after which we propose driving over to 
Thornton and viewing c the works.* Mr. 
Lane, the architect, will be with us, and, as 
on Saturday, the chief point under discussion 
will be the arrangements for the Vicarage, 
we hope you will come and help us with 
your suggestions. We wish to have every- 
thing perfect, you know, for our new Vicar. 
Believe me, with united kind regards, yours, 
truly — Martha Smith." 

The writer of this note would have been 
delighted indeed could she have seen the 
interest with which it was perused. The 
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small page was spread upon the table, and 
Mr. Egerton, leaning his head on his hands, 
read it over and over again. 

" The arrangements for the Vicarage," he 
repeated aloud. " Well, let me see, her room 
must have a south window, she hates an/ 
other aspect, I will make a point of that; 
and then the chimneys, they shall all be built 
inside or outside ; which should it be, I 
wonder? Outside, I think, because what 
was it she said about her idea of life in a 
country parsonage ; that from September to 
May one lived in a chronic fog of smoke 
which could not be remedied because the 
beneficent patron had built nearly all the 
chimneys inside. Then we must have some- 
thing in the way of a conservatory, she is so 
devoted to flowers, and they furnish one's 
room better than anything." 

Then Mr. Egerton took pen and paper, 
and wrote a very gracious acceptance of 
Lady Smith's note to be delivered at Ravens- 
cliff at an early hour on the following day. 
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But the note folded and addressed, Mr, 
Egerton did not lay aside his pen. Unlock- 
ing the drawer in his writing table he drew 
out a ponderous volume bound in sky blue 
leather, whose pages were jealously guarded 
against the inroads of unlawful hands by a 
patent look, the key of which never left Mr. 
Egerton's watoh chain. 

Need our readers be told that this sacred 
4 * blue book" represented Mr. Egerton's 
diary ? And now he opens its mystic pages, 
and writes in his clear clerkly hand :— 

" Wednesday, September 19th. 
11 Met her to-day in the corridor of 
Block B. 

My dream, do I dream of blits P 
I hare walked awake with truth, 

-and I feel haunted, yes magically haunted by 
the sound of her voice, so clear and ringing, 
.and by the gleam of those starry eyes of 
her 

Whof e gentle will hai changed my fate \ none like her, none. 

It was not what she said, that was little 
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enough, but it was the way iu which she said 
it. She has never spoken in such a gentle- 
tone to me before ; she has never blushed or 
grown so confused in my presence before. 
My darling, though thousands would envy 
you the place I have given you in my heart, 
I know that you are worthy of it, full sure 
am I that I am not throwing myself away on 
you. Patience, patience only a few more 
days, and my cause will be won, and this 
morning will be remembered but as the first 
soft dawn of a sunshine crowndd day, that 
day of days which will see us united for 
life." 

And now the pen was laid aside and the 
book was closed, locked and restored to its 
accustomed hiding-place, and then Mr. Eger- 
ton rose, and, as has been the wont of love- 
sick gallants from the days of Troilus — 

He stood the brightS mon8 to beholde, 
And all his sorrowe he to the monS tolde, 
And sayde, " I wis when thou art horned newe 
I shall be glad if all the world be trewe. 

Mr. Egerton threw up the window and 
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leant out. The night was very still, and the 
air heavy with the scent of the early 
autumn flowers as Mr. Egerton looked down 
into the strip of public pleasure ground 
which divided his immediate neighbourhood 
from the principal part of the town. High 
over head sailed the much-be-sung moon,, 
leaving a silvery track upon the sea, and 
lending an unfamiliar aspect to the rocks and 
buildings as she clothed them in her soft pale- 
light. The town seemed wonderfully still 
to-night; now and again came the sound 
of a distant piano or the less melodious 
echo of some stray street singer, and here 
and there the rumble of wheels or the sharp 
trot of belated horses, whilst farther away,, 
like a solemn undercurrent of all other 
sounds, came the muffled roar of the sea as 
it broke upon the shore. 

But it was not on the sea or the sky 
that Mr. Egerton's eyes were fixed. The 
moon in all her splendour was not to him 
so attractive as one slender ray of light 
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■which shone out from a certain window on 
1»he second floor of a certain house in Norfolk 
Road. 

Often and often he had watched that 
gleam before in that bay-window looking 
west with large side lights facing north and 
south, but never had he felt so spell-bound 
by it as he did to-night. 

" I do believe," he cried at length, " if I 
only had good glasses, I could make her 
out." 

Just then the church clock struck ten, and 
the light which he had ' been watching so 
intently was extinguished. 

41 Good-night, my darling," he murmured ; 
* c oh ! what would I give to know what you 
are thinking of now." 

Well, thrice well for Mr. Bgerton's peace 
of mind that his prayer could not be granted, 
for Griselda St. Aubyns, with eyes turned 
southwards that she might enjoy the lovely 
•effect of the moonlight on the water was at 
that very moment saying to Lettice, " I can't 
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help it, Letty, but I do feel so sorry for that 
poor man, whatever he may be to you, he 
really goes out of his way to oblige me, and 
I am sure I'm never too grateful to him, and 
yet he never seems to mind what trouble he 
takes for me." 

" Of course he doesn't, because he's in love 
with you, " came the answer. 

" That is really such a silly idea of yours," 
said Griselda. " Why, he knows I have never 
given him the slightest encouragement, he 
must see the difference between me and the 
hundred young ladies who run after his 
shadow from dawn till sunset. No, the truth 
is that I have snubbed him so persistently, 
that this morning when I felt in honour 
bound to speak civilly to him, he was quite 
dumbfounded. And after all, it was only to 
tell him that I really found it impossible to 
continue my day at the Infirmary, and to beg 
him to find someone else in my place. And 
instead of raising a host of difficulties in- 
tended to provoke my gratitude, Mr. 
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Egerton simply said 'Oh, certainly, 
Miss St. Aubyns, we shall be very 
sorry to strike you off our staff of 
visitors, but I will certainly try and find a 
substitute; your wishes are commands to 
me.' And you know, Letty," continued 
Oriselda, " all the time he was speaking to me, 
I was thinking of Mrs. Kirkpatrich's designs 
on him, or rather against him, and I felt 
somehow so guilty, that instead of snubbing 
him, I am quite sure 1 got crimson, and I 
know I made some inaudible mumble, and to 
my horror, I saw his face was radiant. I was 
quite thankful when one of his numerous 
satellites came to claim his attention. But 
wasn't it awkward, Letty ? " 

" Yes. You know I do think it is a great 
mistake that father will not allow your en- 
gagement to Sir John Dynevor to be made 
public. I am sure that Mrs. Kirkpatrich 
thinks so too, although she is too loyal to 
father to say it to us." 

" Lettice, talking of her, don't you wonder 
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"how Mrs. Kirkpatrich will manage this 
business? It is a very delicate one, you 
know/' said Griselda. 

"Yes, but she has plenty of tact," was 
Lettice's answer, "she always manages to 
get on where other people would fail." 

" Oh ! the moon is so lovely, Lettice, I 
wish you could see it on the water, from 
where you are lying," said Griselda, still 
standing in the window, " I wish I had put 
the light out sooner. It seems quite wicked 
to shut out so much beauty," she continued. 
" But it is getting so late for you, darling, 
we must leave off talking, and shut up for 
the night." 

Just as Griselda St. Aubyns was turning 
away from the window, Mr. Bgerton was 
closing his, and now for the first time he 
observed what until this moment had escaped 
his notice, that a very bright light was 
shining in Mrs. Kirkpatrich's library 
window. 

" I wonder if there is a party going on 
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there to-night," he soliloquized, "and I 
wonder, I wonder if after all she is there." 

Bat there was no party at Bayham that 
evening, only at that moment the light which 
had attracted Mr. Egerton's notice, was Mrs. 
Kirkpatrich's lamp, gleaming down on a 
newly-written note, whereof the ink was still 
wet. 

And the words on the paper ran thus — 

" Dear Mb. Egerton, 

" Will you kindly look in on me, somfr 
time this afternoon — Thursday ? — as I mean 
to take an old woman's privilege, and 
meddle with other people's concerns. 
" Believe me, yours truly, 

" Cordelia Kiekpatrich." 



CHAPTER XV. 

HINTS 0# COMING THINGS. 

Chaonn bo dit ami ; 

Bien xrest plus oomrnnn que le nom, 

Bien n'eat pins rare que la chose. 

La Fontaine. 

u Zelda, someone has just rung the front- 
door bell. It must be Mrs, Kirkpatrich." 

11 My dear Lettice," said Griselda, looking 
up from her writing, " you have Mrs. Kirk- 
patrich on the brain. She won't come here 
to-day." 

" Miss Fortescue," announced the servant, 
and that lady entered with a pot of chrysan- 
themums in ber hand. 

" I would not come till I could fulfil my 
promise, and bring you these in bloom," she 
said, bending down to kiss Lettice. " No, no," 
as the latter held out her hand for the flowers, 
" this pot is too heavy for you, let me put it 
here on this table.*' 

vol. i. o 
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" Oh ! how kind of you, Miss Fortescue ! " 
cried Lattice, "really my friends do spoil 
me!" 

" Poor child, I think she wants all the 
spoiling she can get/ 9 said her visitor kindly. 
" Well, now tell me how you are getting on. 
How are your home people ? " 

" Judith pious and melancholy, as usual," 
began Lettice. 

But Griselda broke in — 

" We don t feel at all easy about the ac- 
counts of father. He has not been out of 
his room for weeks ; I begin to fear it must 
be something worse this time than his usual 
attack of gout. 9 ' 

"Now, why don't you persuade him to take 
a small house, and bring some of the servants 
and settle here for the winter," said Miss 
Fortescue, who dearly loved to make plans 
for other people. 

" Father come here ! " cried Lettice. " Oh, 
no ! he vows he will never set foot in Avonbay 
again. Its cockney transformation has so dis- 
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gusted him, and I really do believe if he were 
to set eyes on the pleasure grounds with their 
painted notice boards, he would faint away/ 9 

" Oh ! but there is a great deal of prejudice 
in all that," said Miss Fortescue, who being 
in the number of those who had remained in 
Egypt, resented the abuse cast by former in- 
habitants upon Avonbay. " Really, if I 
were you, Griselda, I should seriously pro- 
pose the plan I mention. In fact, I think it 
is quite your duty to do so." 

" It would be quite useless, I assure you r " 
was the reply. 

" Well, it seems a great pity, 1 ' said Miss 
Fortescue rather drily, " you know it's all 
very well to say that everyone knows their 
own concerns best, but sometimes impartial 
observers are really able to give the best 
advice. And you know, dears, when girls 
are in an unprotected position, as you are now, 
they are always at a great disadvantage, and 
there are always plenty of people ready to 
canvass their conduct." 
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" Yes, if we gave them any opening," said 
Lettice, "but I'm sure our worst enemy 
would find it a hard matter to convict us of 
any outward or visible crime. Like Hezekiah 
Standfast, c we pays oui* little bills reglaiv 
Griselda frequents a place of worship every 
Lord's Day, and we always lives peaceful 
with our neighbours.' " 

Miss Fortescue laughed — 

" Yes, my dear, it is not so much what you 
do do, that people talk about, as what you 
should do. For instance — I only mention it 
to you as an example — but just now at Mrs. 
Arnold's f at home/ everyone was blaming 
Dr. Fenwick for not insisting on your having 
a trained nurse." 

" That's what I shall never have ! " cried 
Lettice angrily, her face all aglow with in- 
dignation. " I'd rather die without one to- 
morrow, than have a nurse, even if it were 
to prolong my life for a year!" and the 
great tears welled up in her eyes as she 
spoke. 
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It was a very sore point with poor Lattice ; 
the fear of having a hired nurse was the one 
pet horror which had haunted her mind ever 
since she became an invalid. 

" Well dear, we'll hope that you'll soon m 
get so well, that instead of wanting a nurse, 
you will turn round and nurse others," said 
Miss Fortescue soothingly, for she was a 
great deal too fond of Lettice to wish to 
annoy her. " Are you comfortable in these 
lodgings?" she continued by way of changing 
the subject. 

" Ob, very," said Griselda. 

" Ah ! but then you have your own servant, 
that makes such a difference," said Miss 
Fortescue. "You have that nice Dawson 
with you ; have you not ? ,f 

" Yes ; we are rather uneasy about her to- 
•day," said Griselda, " she is in bed with a 
bad throat and violent headache. If she is 
not better by this evening, I must send for 
Dr. Fenwick, for one never knows what those 
sort of symptoms may mean." 
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" I would lose no time/ 9 said Miss Fortes- 
cue gravely, " I don't wish to be an alarmist,, 
but fever is very prevalent just now. They 
say the whole drainage of the town is in 
fault. Can I take a note for you to Dr. 
Fenwick P I am going to make a call in that 
neighbourhood, so it would be all in my 
way." 

"Oh, thank you," said Griselda rising, 
"can you wait whilst I just take another 
look at Dawson ? " 

The visit not proving satisfactory, Miss 
Fortescue was entrusted with the note, and 
departed quite happy in the feeling of being 
able to render a small service to the St. 
Aubyns. 

" I was quite glad to accept her advice 
about the note," said Griselda, " she is very 
kind you know, and if she is rather interfer- 
ing, I do believe it is only her interest in 
us. Oh! Lettie, how lovely those flowers 
are." 

"Yes," was the answer, "but Zelda* 
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promise me that they shall not talk you into 
making me have a nurse/ 9 

" Now Lattice, don't indulge in your pet 
horror. You know I would be torn in pieces 
rather than give up my child. Now if you 
sigh like that you challenge misfortune." 

"I can't help it, Zelda; being here to- 
gether like this is such bliss, that sometimes 
I do think the gods will be jealous of us, and 
something will happen to part us." 

"You wicked little heathen, if you talk 
like that, you deserve every misfortune," 
was the laughing rejoinder. 

Miss Fortescue meanwhile had scarcely 
turned out of the Norfolk Road before she 
literally ran against Dr. Fenwick in the act 
of coming out of a patient's house to get into 
his carriage. 

" Oh ! Dr. Fenwick, one minute ! " she 
said, " if you are not in a great hurry." 

The doctor smiled, that last clause he knew 
well, was only a figure of speech. 

"I am glad I've spared you a longer 
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journey," he said, taking the note from 
her. 

u Oh 1 but that is from Miss St. Aubyns," 
said Miss Fortes cue. 

" Really, oh ! I was just on my way there. 
Miss Lettice is not suddenly worse I hope ? " 

" Oh ! no, it is the servant. But I am so 
glad of this opportunity, Dr. Fenwick, to 
ask you about Mrs. Stileman." 

" Mrs. Stileman ? " repeated the doctor, 
contracting his eyebrows [as his habit was 
when he found his memory at fault. " Oh ! 
yes, I remember, the woman who wanted 
boarders." 

" Yes, that lady, the clergyman's widow," 
said Miss Fortescue, with a slight emphasis 
in her tone. " Because you were kind enough 
to say that you would make such liberal terms 
with her, as ber medical attendant, she 
fancies she is in honour bound tp refuse all 
other doctor's patients ; I told her I was 
quite sure that if her house were empty, you 
would not wish that, but she felt a little 



\ 
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delicacy about it, so I promised to ask 

JOU." 

" Oh ! dear no 1 " said Dr. Fen wick readily, 
u pray set her mind at rest on that point. If 
she could have waited," he added after a 
moment's pause, " I think I might have found 
some boarders for her. But tell her to please 
herself." 

" Well, her house is not actually empty at 
present," said Miss Fortescue, "but Dr. 
Young has been calling on her, and was 
anxious to make some arrangements for 
several patients of his for the winter. But 
jou are in a hurry I see, Dr. Fenwick, I will 
not delay you any longer." 

" That fellow Young is my Nemesis," quoth 
Dr. Fenwick impatiently, as he shut himself 
into his brougham. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



WHIRL WITHIN WHEEL. 



But Fid engagBd a& pro a ont , 

A UkUe buay yoa see, mixing my sauces. 

AxinoPHAVB. "TheBirdH." 

It was a very dark evening ; there was no 
moon to-night, and two men in earnest con- 
versation, were standing at the corner of 
Norfolk Road. 

" Ah I I knew yon would understand at 
once/' the taller one of the two in a grey 
overcoat was saying. " You understand the 
difficulties of my position/ 9 

<c Exactly, and you may rely upon me for 
doing as you wish," was the answer, " im- 
portant letter-writing is only too frequent a 
feature in my daily round of duties," added 
the speaker with an affected air of weariness. 

" Yes, that is why I felt safe in applying- 
to you. Then you will write to-night ? " 
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" Certainly, certainly ; good evening." 

And the two men separated in opposite 
directions. 

" A little flattery is the best oil to set that 
machinery working," muttered one man to- 
himself, as he walked on at a quick pace. 

"This is simply providential," said the 
other. "If only the present arrangements 
can be upset I shall have some chance of 
success/' 

" If you please, miss, the master's bell 
has rung twice to ask if you have not finished 
breakfast/' 

The speaker was the butler at Willowdea 
addressing Miss Judith St. Aubyns, who,, 
although the clock had struck ten, was still 
seated at the breakfast table. Before her lay 
a pile of letters, but apparently only one of 
these had been opened. At the servant's 
voice she started guiltily. Her breakfast 
was almost untasted, and it was quite ap- 
parent that until that moment she had been 
wholly absorbed in the contents of one letter,. 
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which she was now mechanically folding up 
and replacing in its cover. 

" Tell your master it has only just struck 
ten, and that as I shall be rather longer 
than usual ordering dinner this morning he 
must not expect me just directly." 

And therewith the youngest Miss St. 
Aubyns rose, and, donning an enormous 
apron, proceeded, keys in hand, to the kitchen 



regions. 



" Miss Judith's got on her cooking apron," 
-was the whisper which her appearance pro- 
voked amongst some of the domestic staff, 
a whisper which was in fact a low wail of 
dismay. For amongst other receipts for 
making herself pleasant and popular in her 
own home, Judith had established the cus- 
tom of invading the kitchen whenever it 
suited her, in order to practise herself in what 
she was pleased to style " sick cookery for 
the poor," and certainly if it meant that the 
cookery was ill done, and that those upon 
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whom it was forced were poor indeed, the 
pursuit was not unfitly named. 

" Now if she'd just sent word first, and 
give me time to get my pots and pans off 
the fire, I wouldn't so much mind," the old 
cook used to grumble, " but there, to have 
her come marching in at any hour, leaving 
my oven door open just as I want the most 
heat for my cakes, or pulling out the damper 
just at the wrong time, and, worse than all, 
spoiling good Christian food with her mess- 
ing, till the very cats themselves say, ' Thank 
ye kindly ; not good enough for us.' I say 
that sort of thing is enough to try a hangel." 

And Mr3. Morrison, the Willowsden chef 
de cuisine, not being anything but a very 
ordinary mortal, it was not unusual for 
Judith to find herself and her cooking apron 

received with verv black looks. 

•/ 

" Lor I Miss Judith, you're never coming 
messing to-day," said Morrison, who, when 
it suited her, chose to ignore the fact that the 
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little girls for whom of old sbe spread jam in 
the nursery had now grown into young ladies. 
4< Why there's the master been wanting you 
^ver so." 

" I've sent a message to him," was the 
curt answer. " Ruth " — to the kitchenmaid 
— " get the saucepan and dishes ready for me. 
I am going to try an economical stew for 
the poor this morning from a new receipt." 

" There ain't nothing for you to stew, 
miss," objected the cook. 

Judith walked straight into the larder. 

"What's this?" she asked, pointing to . 
some uncooked meat. 

" Beef for the master s beef-tea," was the 
fierce rejoinder, and upon this ensued a 
lively discussion between mistress and cook, 
Judith protesting that the experiments were 
of far more importance than poor Colonel St. 
Aubyns' beef-tea, and trying to insist on 
Liebig's extract being substituted for beef. 

" Lie big, indeed ! " cried Morrison ; u 'tis 
just about what it ought to be called, a big 
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lie, to make pretence that*s beef -tea. No, no, 
the master shan't have none of that ; Miss 
St. Aubyns never would let him. But there 
now, Miss Judith, the meat's a-getting fly- 
blow'd whilst we're argying here. Do pray 
think of something, else to mess with to- 
day." 

1 € I thought maybe," said Morrison after- 
wards, "that if she couldn't get her beef 
she'd think of her poor papa upstairs, but not 
a bit of it, she'd make light puddings then ! " 

And light puddings Judith did accord- 
ingly set to work to make, or rather to mar. 
But whilst she was conscientiously spoiling 
good materials, and accompanying her noble 
work by a dirge-like chant, the gay refrain of 
which appeared to be 

Death is life's beginning rather than its end, 

Judith was mentally engaged in frying far 
other fish. When she had arranged these 
for " dishing up," she left the kitchen and 
the light puddings to take care of themselves, 
and at length, as the bell rang for the ser- 
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vants' twelve o'clock dinner, she presented 
herself in her father's room. 

" Really, Judith, I thought you were never 
coming," said poor Colonel St. Aubyns 
querulously. 

€< 0h! I suppose you forgot it was my 
cooking morning for the sick poor," was the 
provokingly cool rejoinder, with the sweetest 
and most aggravating smile. 

" Sick poor," said her father testily. " I 
wish sometimes you'd transpose those words r 
and think of the poor sick." 

" Are you in more pain to-day than usual ? "* 
asked Judith, in the soothing tone which said 
as plainly as though it had words, " Tm try- 
ing so hard to find an excuse for your ill- 
temper." 

"Pain! I'm always in pain. I should 
think you might have found that out by this 
time," said the Colonel. " Now what I want 
you for is to write to Zelda for me." 

"Have you heard from her?" asked 
Judith. 
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u Yes. She has written to know if Daw- 
son can come home here for a change, and if 
Jane can be spared to take her place. Of 
course there is no difficulty about it, so write 
and tell her to make her own arrange- 
ments." 

" I suppose Dawson really is better," said 
Judith, intonating each word very slowly. 

" Why do you take up that tone ? " asked 
her father. " Have you heard anything to 
the contrary ? " 

Judith hesitated. 

" Well, I didn't mean to worry you about 
it as you are so ill," began the considerate 
daughter, " but the truth is that I have had 
several letters from Avonbay to-day, and I 
gather from them that Dawson has had a 
yery narrow escape of typhoid fever." 

" Oh ! that all ? " said the Colonel. " In 
this case a miss is as good as a mile." 

" Yes ; but they hint that Ulverstone is a 
very unhealthy house, and the drainage in 
that locality is very bad, so bad indeed that 

VOL. i. p 
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were it not for alarming Lettice they say 
she ought to be moved into other lodgings at 
once." 

" Who is the c they ? ' " asked her father. 
" Who have you heard from ? " 

u Oh ! from several people, but Mrs. 
Arnold especially mentioned it. Of course 
one doesn't want to alarm the girls, but it 
seems a pity not to warn them." 

" Well, when you write to-day you can 
tell Griselda from me to ask Fen wick if he 
thinks it wise for them to stay there, or if he 
would advise other rooms." 

" Yes, but can one depend on any other 
lodgings being better?'' quoth this diplo- 
matic young lady, who, bent on uprooting 
her sisters from their present quarters, was 
equally intent on concealing her fixed pur- 
pose. " You see, for all we can tell, they 
may only have the trouble and annoyance of 
-changing these lodgings — which do seem 
wonderfully comfortable — to get into worse 
ones. It is no good making inquiries before- 
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hand, for you cannot rely one bit on the lodg- 
ing-house people ; they'll say anything to get 
people into their rooms," added Judith, 
knowing full well that here she was repeat- 
ing one of her father's favourite axioms. 

" Yes, that's true enough ; they'll tell any 
amount of lies," said Colonel St. Aubyns. 
4t Well, then, we had better say nothing about 
it. Of course Fen wick knows that I depend 
on him not to let them run any avoidable 
risks." 

"Yes, exactly," said Judith, moving as 
though to leave the room. " How I do wish, 
though it's too late in the day now, that the 
girls could have gone to that nice Mrs^ Stile- 
man s. 

" And who may she be ? " asked the 
Oolonel. 

" Oh ! don't you know, father ? She's that 
lady, a clergyman's widow, a charming per- 
son so everyone says, who takes in invalid 
girls who, like Griselda and Lettice, would 
otherwise be obliged to go into lodgings." 
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" Never heard of her/' said the Colonel. 
" I suppose she is one of those new adven- 
turers who are trying their luck in Avonbay. 
Shouldn't have much faith in her.' 9 

" Oh dear no, father ! Mrs. Stileman was 
settled there before we left. She must be 
quite an old resident by this time." 

" Well, it's very strange I never heard of 
her," persisted the Colonel. 

" Oh 1 but you did a thousand times, only 
you ve forgotten her." 

" Well, that's very possible, for Fm glad to 
say that most of the names even of those 
Cockney new-comers to Avonbay have es- 
caped my memory. But if this person is so- 
charming, what a pity that inquiries were not 
made about her sooner. She and Zelda might 
have come to terms, though I've not much 
faith in those sort of private boarding-houso 
arrangements. I daresay the girls are better 
off where they are. Well, you'll be sure and 
write about Dawson, or stay, shall I send a 
telegram ? 



t» 
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Judith decided that such haste was un- 
oalled-for, and promising to write the letter, 
she betook herself to the library. 

My readers, have you ever heard of that 
modern game called " word-taking and word- 
making?" I have never seen it played, so 
perhaps I am quite mistaken in fancying that 
Judith St. Aubyns was now sitting down to 
have a private game of that nature on her 
own account. 

At any rate the following letter showed no 
small skill on her part in the art of taking 
another's words, and making some of her 
own : — 

"My Dear GfilSELDA, 

"I have just prevented father 
from sending a telegram to you, as I thought 
it would only flurry you, but we have been 
having a long consultation about you and 
Lettice. The truth is he has taken fright at 
Dawson's illness, and you know how ready 
lie is to believe all manner of ill of the Avon- 
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bay sanitary arrangements, so lie is in a 
regular fidget to get you out of Ulverstone* 
" At the Bame time, he is so afraid that it 
would be a case of going from bad to worse 
if you only moved into other lodgings that 
he says I am to advise you not to change at 
present unless it is absolutely necessary. He 
has an impression, and so have I, that a Mrs. 
Style, or Styles — Dr. Penwick would per- 
haps know the name — has lately started a 
sort of establishment that might suit you and 
Lattice, and where, at any rate, he would feel 
more easy in sending you. She is quite a 
lady, I believe, and takes in invalid girls. 
Father is loudly regretting that we did not 
make inquiries about her in the first in- 
stance. He fears now it may be too late, but 
he says you may as well ask Dr. Fen wick if 
he knows of any similar house to which he 
can recommend you. Father says certainly 
£)awson had better come home at onoe, and 
that you can have Jane. But, between our- 
selves, 1 should be very grateful to you if you 
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could manage for a few days without a maid, 
for father is worse than usual, and you know 
Jane is the only servant he likes to have 
about him, and I am so grateful sometimes to 
be able to get a little rest whilst she is with 
him. But this sounds horribly selfish, and 
of course if you want her she shall come at 
once, and I don t suppose I shall really suffer 
much in consequence. Don't write to father 
about your arrangements ; he really is not 
well enough to be worried, and as long as you 
are guided by Dr. Fenwick, whatever you 
settle to do is sure to meet his approval. 
Love to Lettice. 

" Your affectionate sister, 

" J. S. A." 

" Yes, I think that will do," said the 
writer. "There's nothing untrue in the 
letter ; at the worst I have only expanded 
facts," folding and directing the missive, 
and then applying herself to the writing of 
another document, which, much shorter than 
the first, ran as follows : — 
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m Dbab Mr. Egebton. 

u I am truly touched by your 
evident kind interest in my sister s welfare, 
and by the very tactful measures which you 
are taking to secure it. I quite endorse all 
you say with regard to our invalid. I fear 
some of us have indeed thought more of the 
paltry disease of her body than of the welfare 
of her eternal soul. I am afraid she will 
never have the true ring of a real Catholic, 
but with the treatment you suggest, she may 
improve more rapidly than one can hope for, 
as long as she remains within the reach of 
Griselda's enervating influence. But how 
exactly you have grasped the true state of 
things. I trust you will find me an efficient 
as well as a willing tool. I have just written 
to Griselda, proposing the plan you mention 
entirely as you suggested, as if it had eraan- 
ated from father and myself. I have referred 
Griselda so unreservedly to Dr. Fenwick's 
opinion and guidance, that I cannot see how 
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my letter can fail of achieving the object in 
view. 

"Yours very truly, 

"Judith St. Aubyns." 

" Ah ! one's instincts are seldom wrong," 
murmured the fair scribe, as she wrote the 
raddress on this second letter. " I knew, I 
always knew that he loved me, and after all, 
who knows, my real vocation may be perhaps 
to serve the Church as a priest's wife, and 
not as a single woman given up to good 
works by herself, as I dreamt it once to be." 

The sound of the luncheon gong awakened 

Miss Judith from her reverie, and quickly 

thrusting the letter she had received that 

morning from Mr. Bgerton into the drawer 

of the writing-table, she proceeded to the 

* dining-room. Here, as an after thought, she 

read Mrs. Arnold's letter, which, as our 

readers have heard its contents quoted in 

Oolonel St. Aubyns' room, they may be in* 

wterested to hear contained only a few lines 
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on business relating to a servant's character,, 
with the following postscript — 

" So glad to find that the scare of fever at 
TTlverstone was only a scare, but that house- 
has always had a name for being so particu - 
larly healthy." 

Surely Judith's talent for "expanding- 
facts," had been very widely exercised here. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



HAND IN GLOVE. 

Ioh weiss nioht was soil es bedenton, 

Dobs ioh bo traurig bin. 

Loeilit. 



" Dfi. Fenwiok, you undertake to cure most 
things, so prescribe something for Zelda, she- 
is suffering from a surfeit of good advice." 

So spoke Lettice on the day following that 
on which Judith had elaborated her letter. 

" Now, look at her, I am sure her name* 
sake of yore, so great in pains and patience, 
never wore a sadder countenance." 

" I am so bothered," said Qriselda, u every- 
one in the place seems to consider it their 
duty to interfere in our concerns, and to 
proffer their advice. One assures me that it 
is death to Lettice to remain in this house, 
another that bad as the drainage is here, it is- 
tenfold worse elsewhere, and between it all, 
I am simply tormented." 
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" I should pay no attention to anyone," 
remarked the doctor. 

"Yes, that's what I say. Tm a regular deaf 
adder/ " quoted Lettice, " and lucky for me 
that I am, or I should not enjoy much peace 
of mind. Now, Dr. Fenwick, don't you call 
it very interfering of Mr. Egerton to come 
^nd tell me that Zelda ought to be sent home, 
because her attendance on me is ruining her 
health ? " 

" He certainly went out of his province, I 
should say," answered Dr. Fenwick, in his 
^uiet way. "Don't you agree with me?" 
looking at Griselda. " But, do you know, 
Miss Lettice, I think like attracts like, and 
one sharp tongue attracts another. I can't 
say the good folk of Ulverstone ever annoy 
me in that way." 

" Oh I but don't you fancy you escape 
them 1 " cried Lettice. " Why, you'll be 
flattered to hear that your want of firmness 
in dealing with such a formidable patient as 
myself, formed the topic of conversation at 
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Mrs. Arnold's c at home ' last week. Yes,, 
you needn't smile so incredulously, for Miss 
Fortescue was my authority, and she is always 
accurate." 

Oh ! Lettice, Lettice ! you little guess 
what a blow you have struck against your- 
self, though Dr. Fen wick only answers with a. 
bland smile, " Fiddle-sticks and nonsense, Miss 
Letty," and you would never suppose how 
deeply those words have sunk into his mind. 

" But, Dr. Fen wick," said Griselda, " in. 
spite of all these good people, you have 
no reason for believing this house to be un- 
healthy, have you ? " 

" None whatever," was the decided reply. 
"I fear in certain localities, the Avonbay 
drainage may be imperfect, but such is cer- 
tainly not the case in this road. There 
would not be another lodging-house in the 
place where you would be safer in that 
respect than here. How late you get your 
afternoon letters," he continued, as the ser- 
vant entered at that moment carrying a pile 
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of letters, on the top of which Judith's lay 
uppermost. 

" Oh I that's right," said Griselda, turning 
over the envelopes, cc there's an answer from 
home. I wrote to ask about Dawson going 
baok. Will you exouse my reading this now?" 
she added, turning to Dr. Fenwick and break- 
ing the seal, " for I may have something to 
ask you about." 

11 Oh 1 read your letter by all means," said 
the doctor, ,C I will go and look after 
Dawson." 

The contents of Judith's missive were so 
all engrossing to the sisters that neither of 
them had any attention to spare for Dr. 
Fenwick; otherwise they would have been 
struck by the almost guilty expression of his 
face, and the constrained way in which as he 
re-entered the drawing-room he asked — 

" Well, what news from Willowsden ?" 

" As it happens," said Griselda, " it is very 
fortunate that you chanced to be here," — 
" was it chance ? " thought the doctor — " can 
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you wait long enough to hear what Judith 
says ? " 

And the reply being in the affirmative, 
<3riselda read Judith's letter aloud. 

"It is certainly very unfortunate that 
Colonel St. Aubyns should have taken this 
alarm," said the doctor, " because it is quite 
evident that nothing short of your turning 
out of these rooms will satisfy him. But 
really, as I told you just now, I don't know 
•of any better lodgings to which I can send 
you." 

,c Do you know anything of that Mrs. 
Stiles P " asked Lettice. 

" Indeed I know no lady of that name," 
said Dr. Fenwick. " Her undertaking sounds 
very fair, but I know no more about her than 
you do." 

" I wonder who would know if such a 
person exists," said Griselda. " Oh I perhaps 
as he goes out so much, Mr. Egerton might 
have heard of her*" 

" Isn't it sometimes rather dangerous to 
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take curates* recommendations ? " suggested 1 
the doctor, in his peculiarly slow way of talk- 
ing. " I mean, aren't they rather apt some* 
times to think more of the people whom 
they recommend, than of the other party ? " 

"Yes, I suspect they do," said Lettice* 
" Well, there's one thing certain, Zelda, you 
can write and tell father that Dr. Fen wick 
says we couldn't have better rooms than we 
have now, and that he knows nothing of that 
lady of whom Judith speaks. After that I. 
should think that he would be quite satisfied 
to leave us here." 

" Oh ! but wait a minute, Miss Lettice ;. 
first of all, your sister says that your father 
is too ill to be worried with any letters at 
all ; secondly, if he is fidgeting about your 
staying here, I suppose it would hardly do to 
persist in it; thirdly, there is no reason to 
write to-day. You'd better sleep on Miss 
Judith's letter," he added, turning to Griselda, 
"and I'll call here to-morrow before post- 
time." 
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Thereupon Dr. Fenwick took his leave, 
but when he had reached the garden gate, as 
though acting on a sudden impulse, he turned 
and ran back into the house. 

" Miss St. Aubyns," he said, " it has this 
moment struck me who your father must 
mean. A Mrs. Stileman, a charming person, 
with whom no doubt I could make terms for 
you to-morrow, if only she has room now in 
her house for fresh boarders. Shall I as- 
certain that for you to-day, and let you know 
the result to-morrow ? " 

Griselda accepted the offer with many 
thanks, remarking to Lettice as the doctor 
departed once more, what a comfort it was 
to have such a friend in one's medical 
man. 

"Yes," said Lettice, "but, Zelda, I don't 
at all like the idea of moving from these 
rooms. I hate changes, for I am sure they 
never come singly," and she sighed. 

" My dear, you must have mislaid your 

vol. i. Q 
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rose-coloured spectacles of late, you're getting' 
morbid, Lettice." 

" I can't help it, c a vague dejection weighs 
down my soul/ " quoted the younger sister. 

"Well, now if you can spare me/' said 
Griselda, " I shall run across to Bayham, 
and ask Mrs. Kirkpatrich's opinion about 
Judith's letter." 

" Yes, do Zelda, and tell her that I am 
dying to know if she has spoken to Mr. 
Egerton, because, you say he came on Friday 
and was more odious than ever." 

" Very well, I won't forget," said Griselda, 
disappearing. 

As was always the case, she was warmly 
welcomed at Bayham. 

" My dear, I've been doing violence to my- 
self, and have purposely kept out of your 
way for the last few days," said Mrs. Kirk- 
patrich, looking into Zelda's face, with both 
hands on the girl's shoulders. cc I suspect 
little Lettie has been sitting in judgment on 
me in consequence. Ah, well ! "—with a 
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laugh — " never mind, I see she has, but now 
sit down and let me tell you about my inter- 
view with Mr. Egerton. First of all I must 
say that he behaved uncommonly well. Of 
•course I said I was aoting entirely on my 
own responsibility, and not at the suggestion 
of either yourself and Lettice. He frankly 
owned that he had not made much ground 
with the latter, and after a little hesitation, 
concurred in my proposition to exchange his 
services for Mr. Eyre's. The only stipulation 
he made — and that a very reasonable one — 
was, that it might rest with him to acquaint 
Lettice of the change, and that the time for 
making that change might be left to his dis- 
cretion to fix. I prayed inwardly that he was 
not going to give himself ar much larger scope 
for bullying the poor child, but of course I 
•could only acquiesce in all he proposed. My 
own idea is that he does not mean to pay her 
many more visits." 

" Dear Mrs. Kirkpatrich, how can I thank 
you enough ? " cried Griselda, " I do believe 
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you were born to be a c diplomate/ Now I 
want to tax your kindness still further, and 
ask your advice about this letter from home/* 

" Beally, Griselda, I don't know what to- 
counsel you," said Mrs. Kirkpatrich, after 
hearing the contents of Judith's letter. "If 
your father is ill and worrying about you, it 
will hardly do to disregard his wishes, but it 
seems to me a great pity for you to leave 
Ulverstone. Dr. Fenwick, you say, knows 
something of this Mrs. Stileman? I have- 
never heard of her, and I should be inclined 
to make a great many inquiries before enter- 
ing into any negotiations with her." 

" I wonder if Mrs. Arnold or Miss Fortescue 
would know anything about her ? " said 
Griselda, but the words were scarcely spoken, 
before Miss Fortescue was ushered into the 
room. 

" Mrs. Stileman," she said in answer to- 
the questions addressed to her, " oh, yes, I 
know all about her. She is a good woman I 
believe, and striving very hard to support. 
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herself and her little girl. Are you thinking 
of recommending anyone to her?" shet 
•continued. 

" We were thinking of going there our- 
selves," said Griselda. 

" What you ? you and Lettie ? " cried Miss 
Fortescue. " Oh ! I'm sure Dr. Fenwick will 
never sanction that. It is not at all the place 
for :such spoilt children as yourselves." 

" But Dr. Fenwick seemed to think it 
would do," said Griselda, " though it w;as 
not his suggestion." 

" Well, he ought to know best," said Miss 
Fortescue, " and possibly he may make special 
terms for you. I can see there is one "ad- 
vantage which would probably weigh with 
him, Mrs. Stileman is herself a trained nurse 
and undertakes personally the care of all her 
patients." 

" It is to be hoped Lettie won't find that, 
out," said Griselda, "if she did, I should 
never get her near the house." 

" There's no need to tell her," said Mrs. 
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Kirkpatrioh quickly, thereby cutting short a 
flow of eloquence from Miss Fortescue, who 
was always anxious to point out the folly of 
Lattice's prejudices on this subject. 

" Well, I suppose we shall have to try the 
experiment/' said Griselda dejectedly, " for 
there seems no chance at present of Lettice 
being fit to go home." 

" It is a great pity, Griselda," interposed 
Miss Fortescue, " that you don't act on my 
advice, and persuade your father to take a 
house here for the winter. The last time I 
saw you, I pointed out all the advantages of 
suoh an arrangement." 

" But it is useless to discuss such a plan," 
was the rather impatient reply, " for father 
would never come back here," then as though 
repenting her rather cross tone, Griselda 
added, " but I am glad to find, at any rate,, 
that there is someone who has heard of Mrs. 
Stfleman." 

" Oh I dear yes, I've taken an interest in 
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her for some time," said Miss Fortescue, 
" and oddly enough, I've just been trying to 
waylay Dr. Penwiok, to speak to him about 
her. He was close here just now, but he was 
so deep in conversation with Mr. Egerton, 
that I saw it was hopeless to wait any longer.'* 
Not greatly cheered by her visit to Bay- 
ham, Griselda was walking slowly homewards, 
when she caught sight of Dr. Fenwick's 
carriage drawn up by the side of the road, 
and perceived that its owner and Mr. Egerton 
were still standing talking together. Griselda 
saw them in time to avoid passing them, by 
taking a higher road, and they were so intent 
on their own business that even Mr. Egerton 
— who was usually far-sighted enough where 
Miss St. Aubyns was concerned — failed to 
detect her. Possibly could he have noted 

* 

the careworn expression of poor Griselda* s 
face, he might not have found it quite so easy 
to write the following letter on his return to 
his lodgings. 
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"Dear Miss St. Aubyns, 

"Your letter to Ulverstone 
was excellently conceived, and has produced 
the most satisfactory result. Your sisters 
have put themselves into Dr. Fenwick's 
hands, and therefore there will be no diffi- 
culty in carrying out the plans he had pre- 
viously arranged. I have just had a long 
conversation with your doctor, who finds 
Mrs. Stileman very amenable to his wishes. 
Of course it is not likely to prove anything 
but a temporary arrangement — it is not 
desirable that it should be more — but this 
move from Ulverstone will be a grand point 
carried, as when once one change has been 
effected others are brought about more easily. 
Another great advantage — you will excuse 
my entering into these minor details — is that 
as Mrs. Stileman receives no maids with her 
boarders, your sick servant's place need not 
be supplied, and thus there will be a vacancy 
ready made for Dr. Fenwick to fill up with 
the nurse — whom he fully intends to intro- 
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-duce on the scene — as soon as he shall deem 
it desirable. When that comes to pass, we 
shall look for you to come down and release 
Miss St. Aubyns, whose health is obviously 
suffering under the present arrangement, and 
whose withdrawal will give the nurse a better 
•chance of settling in comfortably with her 
patient. But, of course, as I need not 
remind you, these schemes are only schemes 
.at present, and, as Dr. Fen wick says, it must 
depend on circumstances how far they can be 
•carried out. But for the welfare of both 
jour sisters, I heartily wish that these plans 
may meet with no let or hindrance to their 
fulfilment. 

" Believe me, yours faithfully, 

" Stephen Egerton." 

" Yes," he said to himself, after carefully 
perusing his composition, "if Griselda can 
•only be moved out of the reach of that 
detestable little sister's influence, I shall then 
have nothing to fear, and may boldly write 
my offer to her at Willowsden. But it would 
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be hopeless work trying to do anything asr 
long as she is here. Ah ! well, a few mora 
weeks of patience, and then the wish of my 
heart will find its fulfilment.'' 

After which soliloquy Mr. Egerton pro- 
ceeded to join an evening party, during the 
course of which he was careful at intervals* 
to assume an anxious expression, and to cut 
short a laugh with a deep drawn sigh, that he 
might have a chance of bringing to his 
friends' notice that he was " very much- 
harassed just now by a trying case, which 
was throwiug great responsibility on him- 
8elf. ,, 

"It is too silly to be sentimental over 
leaving lodgings," remarked Lettice to 
Griselda, when about a week later, the last 
night to be passed at TTlverstone had come ; 
" but oh ! Zelda, I do feel so wretched, as if 
there were such a cloud hanging over us." 

" But, dear, why should you make yourself 
unhappy ? " said Griselda. " If we are not 
comfortable at Mrs. Stileman's, we certainly t 
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shan't stop there. Honestly, I don't fancy 
it very much, and if it were going to be 
anything more than an experiment, I should 
not have allowed Dr. Fenwick to make his 
own arrangements so entirely. As it is, I 
feel I was very foolish not to insist on seeing 
Mrs. Stileman and the rooms myself, but the 
faot was I hadn't much choice. Dr. Fen* 
wick assures me that she only returns home 
to-night, and that if I had gone to the house 
and asked to see the rooms, I should not 
have been shown them, as they were under* 
going repairs, and the workmen were in 
them." 

" Oh ! I daresay we shall get on there,'* 
returned Lettice, " and, after all, I shan't 
mind anything, Zelda, if you and I are not 
parted ; but I did not like that postcript of 
Judith's this morning, hinting that she was 
coming to take your place. No, it is very 
foolish, but I can't help it, Zelda, I am 
utterly wretched to-night, and do what I will 
I cannot shake off my depression." 
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w It's only because you're so weak, dear," 
said Griselda, gently, " and so you dread the 
move to-morrow/ 9 but she almost started 
when she heard her own thoughts put into 
words in Lettice's next remark — 

" No, no, it's nothing to do with my health, 
but I feel it strongly, Zelda, that by and bye 
we shall look back to this night, and say, 
4 The best of our days went down with that 
evening's sun/ " 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

"WILL you walk into MY PARLOUR?" SAID* 

THE SPIDER TO THE FLY. 

" Ah me, how well I mind the day, the cause of all oar ills." 

Epic of Hadbs. 

It was early in the afternoon of a dreary 
October day. All the outdoor world was 
plunged in a " death-dumb autumn dripping 
gloom,*' not tending to raise either of the 
sisters' spirits, which as they arrived at the 
new residence had very nearly sunk to 
zero. 

" Zelda, there must be some mistake," 
whispered Lettice, as at last, in answer to 
repeated attacks on the bell, the house door 
opened, and an unsightly infant in a dirty 
pinafore and dishevelled hair appeared on the 
threshold. 

" Ma, the ladies are come," shrieked this 
small individual, and presently a middle-aged 
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woman, very short, very stout, and very red- 
faced, appeared on the scene. 

"I suppose that's the housekeeper," 
thought Lattice, " but Morrison would be a 
princess to her." 

" Miss St. Aubyns, I believe," she began, 
and Griselda nearly started when she saw 
this prepossessing person extending her hand 
by way of greeting. 

" Yes, that is my sister," she answered, 
hastily. " Will you be good enough to help 
me in bringing her in. It is a great risk for 
her to be kept waiting so long in such a 
draughty place." 

" Isn't there a chair where she can rest a 
minute ? " proceeded Griselda, when having 
brought Lettice into the dingy little front 
hall, she looked round for some temporary 
resting place. 

"Oh, don't let's wait here," whispered 
Lettice, " the smells in this hall will kill us ; 
I should think they have come out in a body 
to welcome us," and she began to cough in- 
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voluntarily as a strong odour of cabbage 
water, escaped gas and paraffin oil came to 
greet her in a mixed medley. 

"Are the stairs very steep?" asked 
•Griselda, " because my sister is forbidden to 
go upstairs, and I understood Dr. Fenwick 
to say that you had a lifting chair/ 9 

" We don't approve of lifting-chairs in this 
house," came the answer in a hoarse draw, 
46 and the stairs are partickly shallow. 
Your sister looks to me quite able to manage 
them. And now, if you will follow me, I 
will show you your rooms," added this 
fascinating lady, rolling her unwieldy person 
up the stairs in front of the sisters. 

Poor Lettice groaned and struggled, but 
in spite of her goodwill, Griselda began to 
despair of her accomplishing the ascent, and 
hailed the open door at the top of the stairs 
leading to their rooms as a very haven. 

4< This is your sitting-room, and I hope 
you'll find everything comfortable," were the 
words with which the new comers were 
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ushered into their apartment, the f orlornnesy 
of which almost baffled description. 

The ceiling was cracked and blackened, the 
walls showed a paper discoloured in some 
parts and hanging in festoons in others- 
arguing well for the dryness of the house^ 
and the dirty deal boards of the floor were 
only covered at intervals with odd pieces of 
threadbare carpet, oil cloth, and ragged 
straw matting. Over the window, torn 
muslin curtains — " Couleur Isabelle " were 
nailed — a curtain rod being evidently an un- 
known luxury — whilst a shining horsehair 
sofa, a small table with a dingy red cloth, and 
two cane chairs completed the furniture of th& 
room. But wretched as all this was, it might 
have been redeemed to a great extent by a 
bright fire, but oh ! misery, as if to mock at 
the possibility of warm red coals, the narrow 
grate wore a dirty-white apron, down the 
front of which trickled at uncertain intervals 
a pink, a yellow, and a green line of frayed 
out muslin. 
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On the mantelpiece was a blear-eyed 
shepherdess, squinting at her delf admirer, 
of whom nothing but the headless trunk re- 
mained to make a pretence at a chimney 
ornament. And as if in solemn mockery of 
all this destitute scene, a scroll with torn 
edges crawled along one side of the wall, 
setting forth in crooked and indifferently 
coloured characters the admonition, " Ask and 
ye shall receive." 

M What Ho fire ! " exclaimed Griselda, 
" Oh ! pray ask Mrs. Stileman to be good 
enough to have one lighted at once; my 
sister has not been without a fire for the last 
six weeks." 

/ am Mrs. Stileman," was the answer, 

and we don't generally have fires in this 
house before the 15th of November; but if 
you make a point of it, Til see about your 
having one to-morrow." 

To-night, if you please," said Griselda ; 

and now may I ask how soon my sister can 
have a cup of tea?" she added, trying to 

VOL. I. B, 
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settle Lettice as comfortably as she could 
upon the wretched sofa. 

"We shall be having afternoon tea in a 
few minutes," said the hostess, " and now 
perhaps you'd like to see your bedrooms ? " 

Feeling the word " like " strangely mis* 
applied, Griselda followed Mrs. Stileman on 
a further voyage of discovery, and her face 
was a shade less doleful on her return. 
Comparatively speaking, she assured Lettice 
the other rooms were not quite so bad as the 
drawing-room. 

" Tou will give orders about the fire being 
lighted at once, please," Griselda had said, 
before returning to Lettice, and to this the 
hostess had graciously assented. 

" "Well, Zelda," said Lettice, " as Morrison 
would say, c Did you ever ? 

" Oh ! my dear, we won't stop here ; but 
do you think, Lettice, you could stand it for 
a few days, whilst I hunt about for fresh 
lodgings ? " 

" Peradventure I could," quoth Lettice, 
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*'but, Zelda, what would Sir John say to 
your being here ? " 

"What would father?" was the reply. 
"" Well, are they coming, I wonder, to light 
this fire? Eeally, how Dr. Fenwiek could 
have let us come to such a place I can't 
think ; the air alone in this house is pesti- 
lential enough to breed a fever, and I don't 
believe that there's a door that will shut 
properly," she continued, shaking the door of 
their room savagely, and looking with horror 
at its white painted panels begrimed with 
black finger marks. " I suppose this thing 
represents a bell-rope," pointing to a bit of 
green blind cord which hung half way down 
the wall. " I can't have you staying any 
longer in this cold room, so I shall just ring 
myself for the servants.'* 

" But will they come when you do sum- 
mons them ? " said Lettice, which proved a 
not in appropriate quotation, seeing that no 
outward response followed upon Grriselda's 
repeated ringing. 
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" I suppose that noise means c tea,' " saicf 
Griselda, as the sound of a cracked bell 
made itself audible from the lower regions* 
" that woman asked me to come down and 
join their * family circle/ and promised to- 
send up your tea to you. Look here, Lettice, 
would you mind being left alone for a little 
time whilst I run out into the town and 
order in a few things, which I see are not 
likely to be supplied to us here, and without 
which we cannot get on? I shall mak& 
short work of my tea, and go out without 
coming up to you again, but I shall remind 
Mrs. Stileman of the fire." 

So whilst Griselda was being introduced to 
three or four boarders, representing decayed 
health and gentility in different stages, and 
wondering how she could ever survive half- 
a-dozen meals in their society, LetticeV 
room was being invaded by the above- 
mentioned infant carrying a cup of tea with 
a dry biscuit in the saucer. 

" Does this unwashen imp represent the- 
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•domestic staff P " thought Lettioe, taking the 
tea from the child, and as she looked at the 
weird, narrow face with its black beady eyes 
rand yellow complexion, she asked, " Well, 
how old are you ? " 

" Nearly nine, and my name is Miss 
Felicia Jemima Stileman," was the answer 
very glibly given, the small speaker the while 
proceeding to draw a chair close to the sofa, 
and settle herself thereon as a matter of 
course. 

Poor Lettice began to tremble for the 
•consequences of her rash overture, and at 
the same time could scarcely forbear a smile 
at the grotesque voice and movements of the 
ugly little being before her. 

" Well, do you like your tea ? " she in- 
quired of Lettice, who had heroically gulped 
down some of the untempting-looking fluid, 
without trusting her eyes to rest on the dirty 
cup. "That's visitor's tea," proceeded 
Felicia ; " you'll get that for the first week, 
and then you'll get boarder's tea after that." 
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" Really/ 9 said Lattice, growing interested^ 
44 and what's the difference ? " 

11 One is made with fresh leaves," replied 
the communicative infant, " and the other is 
stale tea leaves ; used twice, you know/ 9 

11 How very nice, 99 said Lettice in a tone of 
genuine admiration, " a ad is this a visitor 9 * 
biscuit? 99 

41 No/ 9 said the child, with a businesslike 
air, " boarders get those sometimes ; ma says 
it's cheaper than bread-and-butter, because 
she always buys them from the damaged 
tins. 99 

44 What an exoellent plan,' 9 remarked 
Lettice approvingly. <4 Do you go to 
sohool ? 99 

44 No, it oosts too much, and ma generally 
makes each of the boarders teach me some* 
thing. What shall you teach ? 99 

44 The way to wash a teacup clean, 99 said 
Lettice, not very agreeably impressed by the 
inquisitorial manner in whioh the last ques- 
tion had been asked. "Now suppose you 
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ran and tell one of the servants to oome and 
light the fire." 

" Ha, ha, ha," laughed the yellow-faced 
infant with a burst of impish merriment very 
grating to poor Lettice's ears, <c why we've 
only got Minerva, and she's doing the wash- 
ing to-day ; she's no time to light a fire for 
boarders." 

" Well, then, can't you go and fetch a few 
sticks and a little coal ; " suggested Lettice. 
u I've not tried since the nursery days, but 
I think I could light a fire if I had some* 
thing to make it of," she added, not want- 
ing poor Zelda to return from her wet 
walk to find the room still fireless. " Oome, 
run along, Felicia," as the child made no 
attempt to move. 

" I can't run," began the latter in a Whine* 
" I've got such indifferent health j I'm not at 
all like other children." 

"No, that's quite true," ejaculated Let* 
tice. " Then if you can't run, suppose you 
walk." 
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"Yes," proceeded Felicia, without in the 
least heeding Lettice' s interruption, " every- 
one says I'm not a bit like other children. I 
have so much religion, and such wonderful 
faith." 

"You little hypocritical horror!" burst 
involuntarily from Lettice; but nothing 
abashed, the child continued — 

" Last summer a wasp flew into my mouth, 
but I wasn't a bit frightened. I knew the 
Almighty would care for me, and at last, 
when the wasp flew out again, I saw it was a 
hornet, but I had never stopped praying all 
the time, and so I suffered no hurt." 

" Well, of course you didn't shut your lips, 
if you wished to give the wasp a chance of 
getting out of your mouth," said Lettice, in 
a very matter-of-fact way, as if it was an un- 
derstood thing that little girls' mouths and 
hornets were especially made to accommo- 
date each other. 

" Ma told it to a gentleman," proceeded 
this mendacious heroine, greatly crestfallen 
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at not haying produced a greater effect upon 
Lettice, " and the gentleman said, ' Oh 1 for 
a little child's faith ! * " 

" Really ! " said Lettice, " what a remark- 
able goose he must have been ! Now go and 
see about the fire, there's a good child." 

"But I told you I had such indifferent 
health ! " squeaked this aggravating brat. 
" I've had kingvulsions, and inflammation of 
the windpipe, and concussion of the brain, 
and congestion of the lungs, and " — 

" Oh, very well, that will do," interrupted 
Lettice, growing weary. "You can take 
away that cup, and run back to your mother, 
and remind her about the fire, please." 

" Yes, congestion of the lungs I've had," 
continued Felicia, " and now I suffer from 
chronic liver complaint, and I have curvature 
-of the spine." 

" Well, suppose you go and have them all 
downstairs now," said Lettice, waxing wroth, 
and at this juncture, to her extreme relief, 
Oriselda reappeared. 
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" Zelda," said Lettice, when the choking 
smoke from the tardily lighted fire had driven 
the Bisters to take refuge at an early hour in 
their bedroom, having vainly tried to eat 
their supper of stale bread and oold pork, 
" Zelda, let's take for our motto whilst we are 
here, ' Blessed are they that expect nothing r 
for they shall not be disappointed.' " 

But poor Griselda, who suddenly found 
herself reduced to a position little differing 
from that of a maid-of-all work, did not rise 
to Lettice' s feeble attempt at a joke. 

" I know what," she said. " I feel very 
much inclined to adapt the prodigal's lament 
to my case, 'How many in my father's house 
have enough and to spare, and I perish here- 
with hunger.' But I shall speak my mind 
™°* t "" 1 V to Dr. Fenwick to-morrow." 



CHAPTER, XIX. 

"tioky fob tack is fair plat." 

Let no such man be trusted. 

Merchant of Venice. 

Possibly Dr. Fenwiok had some foreboding 
of the sort of welcome awaiting him at 
Lye Grove — as Mrs. Stileman's house, per- 
haps not altogether unfitly, was called — for 
he rose that morning in a singularly morose 
mood, which his youngest daughter did not 
improve by inundating her father's end of 
the breakfast table with her coffee, and which 
was finally brought to a crisis by the an- 
nouncement that Mrs. Pearson was waiting to 
see the doctor. 

" Hang the woman ! " he muttered, as he 

■ 

rose from the table, and a braver woman 
than his visitor might have quailed before 
his angry countenance, and his short, sharp, 
"Well, what's brought you here to-day? " 
But Nurse Pearson stood to her guns. 
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c< Engagement at Lady Scott's up, hands 
before me, good offer from Dr. Young." 

" Then in the name of Heaven take his 
offer and have done with it,'* said the Doctor 
savagely. 

" Hoity toity ! " cried Mrs. Pearson, the 
colour in her usual crimson face deepening 
to purple. " Is that the time of day indeed ? 
Very well, I am quite agreeable, but I must 
inform you that Dr. Young's offer means 
taking me for the next six months entire, 
which means to say the whole of the winter 
season, so Til have to say'adoo' to you, 
doctor, at any rate till next year," and she 
moved towards the door. 

"And Til wish you c good-morning,' my 
good woman," was all the answer vouchsafed 
to her tirade. 

For a moment Mrs. Pearson stood un- 
decided, with the handle of the door in her 
hand ; then suddenly letting it go, she crossed 
the room with one stride, and was at the 
doctor's side. Lowering her voice to a whis- 
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per, she muttered something into his ear. It 
could have been but half-a-dozen words, but 
it effectually drove the colour out of the 
doctor's face, and his own answer, " Of course 
I remember ," was spoken in a very different 
tone from that in which he had just been ad- 
dressing her. " Why do you remind me of it 

now ? " 

" Why indeed ! " retorted Nurse Pearson, 
who now was standing by the half-opened 
door again. " Simply because your humble 
servant wishes to remind you, doctor, that 
* ticky for tack is fair play.' " 

After which sally the door was banged 
and Dr. Fenwick left to his own reflections. 

" I say, Lily, don't I just pity the gover- 
nor's patients to-day ! " remarked one of the 
young Fenwicks, as he saw his father get 
into his brougham with a face of thunder. 
"My I he looks a mixture of concentrated 
acids and bitters. Glad he ain't going to 
operate on me to-day, anyhow ! " 

If it be a true theory that " like cures 
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like," Dr. Fenwick, on arriving at Lye 
Grove, had some chance of finding a remedy 
for his own bad temper, for the St. 
Aubyns greeted him in anything but an 
amiable mood. 

" It is quite the last time we shall ever trust 
to your recommendation," said Griselda, in 
her usual quiet way, which implied a great 
deal more than the doctor cared to under- 
stand, whilst Lettice added, with her wonted 
asperity— 

" Now just look round at this room, and 
say if you don't feel utterly ashamed of 
yourself." 

" They certainly are sorry quarters," ad- 
mitted the doctor. " You know Mrs. Stile- 
man never allowed me to see them on the 

plea of workmen being here." 

" Workmen indeed I " broke in Lettice. 
" There have been no workmen here but dirt 
and damp, and it was your business to find 
that out. But we are not going to stay here 
one minute longer than we can help. The 
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instant Zelda can engage suitable rooms for 
us we shall telegraph home for another ser- 
vant, and make off to c fresh fields and pas* 
tures new.' " 

" If you are in such a hurry you'd better 
go back to Mrs. Grasper's," said the doctor. 
" No, that would hardly do, considering we 
didn't part the best of friends." 

" Indeed ! Were her feelings hurt at your 
giving up her lodgings ? I have always heard 
those people require very tender handling." 

" She's got a week's payment over and 
above what was due to her," said Griselda, 
Ai so she had no reason to complain, for we 
always took the rooms from week to week." 
"Of course not, but I suppose, like the 
rest of her tribe, she wished to know the why 
and the wherefore of your move," said the 
doctor, who was bent on discovering whether 
he had been implicated in the matter. 

" Oh, yes ; we had a most tragic scene," 
said Lettice. " With tearful eyes and a 
broken voice Mrs. Grasper begged to know in 
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what she had failed to give satisfaction, and 
Griselda assured her that her own con- 
duct and her lodgings had been not only 
faultless, but superlative, and that we were 
merely the toys of fortune — fortune being 
represented by father's whims. She then 
proceeded to implore us to remain, at any 
rate till November, when she confidently ex- 
pected another * let/ and so urgent was she 
on this point that Griselda, gently but firmly, 
intimated to her that we had not been created 
for the sole purpose of filling her lodgings, 
and that, moreover, as you had already made 
the arrangements with Mrs. Stileman, we had 
no choice as to the date of our departure. 
Consequently, from the moment that she dis~ 
covered that she had nothing more either to 
hope or to fear Mrs. Grasper became a sin- 
gularly unpleasant hostess, and when we left 
Ulverstone we felt quite certain that the air 
we breathed was heavy with unuttered male- 
dictions." 

w Well, in the days of witches and broom- 
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Sticks that sensation might have been an un- 
pleasant one/ 9 said the doctor, laughing, 
" but now tell me how do you get on in the 
way of food?" 

. Upon this inquiry followed a very graphic 
account of Mrs. Stileman's commissariat, 
coupled with a lively sketch of her domestic 
arrangements generally, which did not a 
little astonish Dr. Fenwick. 

He had had no conception of suck a state 
of things, and he heartily concurred with 
Griselda in acknowledging the necessity of a 
move to fresh quarters. 

" Only don't be in too much of ahurry,'' he 
stipulated ; " better stand a few more days 
here than drag Miss Lettice into hastily 
chosen rooms, from which you will only have 
to change again. She's not looking her best 
by any means as it is. Before 1 leave this 
house to-day I'll see Mrs. Stileman myself, 
and insist on your having a proper dinner. I 
shall order a chicken to be dressed for you.'* 
. " A chicken indeed ! " echoed Lettice as 

vol. i. s 
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the doctor went. " Do you imagine we shall 
see the phantom of a drumstick ? " 

M No, indeed, nothing so civilized," replied 
Griselda; "but, my dear Lettice, I assure 
you this is Paradise compared with the down- 
stairs world. Only imagine the table of which 
Mrs. Stileman would be the head, and the 
kind of individuals who form, as it were, 
her Court, and meekly wait on her as the 
leader of ton. This morning they were all 
busily engaged eating cold pork sausages with 
steel forks, and discussing some horrid 
murder, upon the details of which their re* 
fined hostess was bringing her hospital expe- 
riences to bear. 

" * You don't eat much breakfast, Miss St. 
Aubyns/ says Mrs. Stileman ; c this pork is 
most delicious/ 

" c Thank you, I never eat pork,' was my 

reply. 

" c Would you like a fresh egg ? * was her 
next remark, and upon this she thrust under 
my nose an unmistakable nest egg, with its 
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highly discoloured and much craoked shell. 
1 Do you ever eat fresh eggs ? f 

" ' I never eat stale ones, if that's what you 
mean/ I could not help answering, and 
really, though at the time J did blame myself 
for my bad breeding, I reflected afterwards 
that in an hotel one would not dream of 
mincing matters, and this is no better than a 
wayside inn." 

" And what became of the egg ? " asked 
Lettice, u am I likely to meet with it in after 
life ? " 

" No, a decayed gentlewoman sitting n^xt 
to me fell upon the evidently unusual dainty 
and proceeded to devour it. I was looking 
at her in utter astonishment when Mrs. Stile* 
man remarked, i I believe Miss St. Aubyns 
is thinking regretfully now of her lost 

chances.' " 

" € On the contrary,' ' was my reply. c I 
did not intend to give you the benefit of my 
thoughts, but as you call for them, here they 
are. I was thinking had Job enjoyed the 
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privilege of a breakfast at Lye Grove, he 
would never have asked, * Is there any taste 
in the white of an egg ? ' Positively, Lettice,. 
I tremble for what our dinner may be." 

But that a chicken was provided for Mis& 
St. Aubyns* dinner may be gathered from the 
following extract from Lettice's letter to 
Miles : — 

" But the truth is that time and ink would 
fail me to give you any adequate impression 
of our present surroundings. As I entered 
those gloomy portals the 'spaventosa 
iscriozione,' which Dante saw over the gates 
of Hell, ' Lasciate ogni speranza, voi che 
entrate ' rose forcibly to my mind and never 
was quotation more apt. Now I must tell you 
an experience I had to-day. You must know 
that my tray is always accompanied to my 
room by a yellow-faced starveling child and 
a lean ginger-coloured torn cat, both of 
whom have very evident designs on my leav- 
ings. To-day, to my surprise, the wing of 
a chicken appeared for my dinner, but 
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although I dutifully said my grace before 
meals in the hope that indeed my heart might 
be inclined to thankfulness for the meat be* 
fore me, and although Griselda severely re- 
proved me for finding fault with the said 
meat, yet I assure you, Miles, that never 
have I met in fish, fowl, or flesh such a 
peculiar taste as I found in the aforesaid 
-chicken. I was positively grateful when 
Griselda departed to the social board down- 
stairs, and the couple of starvelings coming 
frisking into my room, fell upon my tray and 
relieved me of all further necessity for at- 
tempting to clear it. 

" * Don't you like that poor coopy ? ' asks 
Felicia, and without awaiting my reply, she 
continues, c Oh! I was very fond of him. 
Mrs. Brown gave him to me a week ago be- 
cause he was so ill that she thought he was 
dying and would make her other fowls bad ; 
but he lived a whole week downstairs in the 
kitchen, and only died yesterday. Ma 
wouldn't let me bury him out in the back- 
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yard near my dead guinea pig 'cause she 
thought it would do so nicely for the ladies* 
dinner, and she said it would be all right as 
long as the back wasn't served up. 

" I am looking forward to reporting this 
incident to Dr. Fenwick." 

Possibly, if instead of writing her letter, 
Lettice could have followed in Dr. Fenwick's 
wake, she might have been somewhat 
astonished, for on his homeward journey that 
day he had been careful to dash up to the 
XJlverstone front door, and springing off the 
carriage had been on the point of introducing 
himself as was his wont into the St. Aubyns f 
sitting-room. But Mrs. Grasper met him on 
the threshold with very black looks. 

" Miss St. Aubyns in of course ? " said the 
Doctor in the coolest manner. 

" Lor, sir, don't you know that the ladies 
have left this house ? ,f cried Mrs. Grasper, 
the thunder cloud lifting somewhat from her 
face. 
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"Left!" ejaculated the doctor. "Why 
did you turn them out, Mrs. Grasper ? " 

" Well, there you do surprise me sir," said 
the landlady. " 'Twas very sudden-like they 
left, but Miss St. Aubyns said it was by 
your orders. Didn't you know then, sir, 
that they was thinking of leaving ? " 

" Thinking of it, yes," replied the doctor, 
" but I had no idea it was going to be done 
in such a hurry. Ah ! well I suppose young 
people always are in a hurry for change. 
Then I won't take up your time any longer, 
Mrs. Grasper." 

" Oh ! don't mention that pray, sir, I'm 
sure I'm only so glad to have seen you, for 
to tell you the truth, sir," and here Mrs. 
Grasper's voice grew dangerously akin to a 
whimper, " I was feeling quite hurt, I was, 
sir, thinking that it was all along of you, 
sir, that I had lost such good lodgers, and 
considering how we depends on the doctors 
to speak well of us, and how as far as in my 
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power lay I have always recommended you, 
far and wide, sir, I did think — " 
But Dr. Fen wick cut her short. 
"Well, well you shouldn't have been in 
such a hurry you see, to think that your 
old friend would desert you. You may rely 
upon me, Mrs. Grasper, for speaking well of 
your rooms whenever I get the chance. 
Good afternoon." 

" Home, John," to the coachman on the 
box, and the carriage drove off again. 

As he was going indoors, however, the 
Doctor called back to his coachman — 

" John, when you've taken out the horses 
just go round to Crescent Road, No. 6, and 
leave word at the door that I shall be glad 
to see Mrs. Pearson here, after seven this 
evening. Say, however, that it is of no con- 
sequence if she is engaged." 

But nevertheless the very evident anxiety 
which seemed to take possession of Dr. Fen- 
wick as soon as his study clock had struck 
seven that evening would have led an impartial 
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observer to doubt the accuracy of that last 
clause in his message, and the look of relief 
on his face when the servant announced 
*' Nurse Pearson," was unmistakable. 

Perhaps he was half afraid himself of be- 
traying his satisfaction too visibly, for he 
turned his face quickly to the fireplace, and 
when Mrs. Pearson entered the doctor was 
standing with his back to her. 

" Good evening to you, doctor," she began. 

At the sound of her voice Dr. Fenwick 
turned round with an admirably feigned start 
of surprise. 

" Nurse Pearson ! Why what has brought 
you here again ? " 

* c Your own message, doctor," was the de- 
fiant answer. 

" My message," repeated the worthy 
physician, putting his hand to his head, 
" why the woman must be dreaming. What 
message do you mean ? " 

Nurse Pearson repeated the message which 
•we have already heard. 
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" Ah ! I understand now," said the doctor 
quietly, " I am very sorry, Mrs. Pearson, but 
my servant misunderstood me. It was- 
Nurse Parsons I sent for, and whom I waa 
expecting at this hour. I am sorry you 
should have had the trouble of coming up 
here to-night." 

"I suppose Nurse Pearson isn't good 
enough to do Nurse Parson s work," hissed 
the indignant dame, who had been lashed 
into fury by the sound of her rival's name. 

"That's beside the question," said Dr. 
Fenwick quietly, " the great point is, that 
Nurse Parsons is disengaged, I believe, and 
therefore available for the purpose for which 
I require her, which is not the case with you. 
Good evening, Mrs. Pearson." 

41 Doctor Fenwick, Pm a noble woman," 
exclaimed the nurse, " and rather than leave 
you, who's always been a good friend to me, 
to depend on the very indiff-i-rent services 
of Mrs. Parsons — I'll forget and forgive all 
that's passed this morning." 
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" rm glad for your sake, Nurse Pearson, 
that you should be ready to forgive any 
imaginary injury," was the reply, " but as 
regards Mrs. Parsons she will do very well 
for what I require, and as it is likely to 
be a very long case it would be quite out 
of your power to accept it, having already 
closed with Doctor Young's offer. Of course 
had you been disengaged I should have re- 
commended you immediately, for it being, 
what you call c a sole charge,' I am sure 
you would have been most comfortable. But 
it is an ill wind that blows nobody any good, 
and I am not sorry, as you are so well pro- 
vided for, to give poor Nurse Parsons a chance, 
for she has had an uphill game, and I 
suspect this case will be the means of bring- 
ing her into notice." 

11 Doctor," said Nurse Pearson, coming a 
few steps nearer to the doctor, "can you 
promise me that 'tis a sole charge with no- 
relations or friends to fuss between me and 
the invalid ? " 
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<c It is exactly what you describe, bat it is 
•useless to enter into further particulars," re- 
plied Dr. Fen wick, "and really, my good 
woman, my time is so valuable that I must 
dismiss you now." 

But the next moment the air was rent with 
a loud- wail, and Nurse Pearson followed it 
up by prostrating herself at Dr. Fenwick' s 
feet, from which lowly position she addressed 
him in these melodramatic terms— 

"Doctor Fenwick, as I told you before, 
I'm a noble woman, and you may turn me 
out of doors and spurn me from you, but I 
swear to you now on the word of an honest 
woman, that I've never closed with Doctor 
Young's offer at all and never meant to, 
good as it was, for I'd rather serve my friends 
for ten shillings than strangers for ten 
pounds, and though I own I went away with 
a sore spirit from your door this morning, I 
said to myself, * Lauretta Pearson, there's 
One above who'll take care of you, and what- 
-ever Doctor Fenwick may say now, he's a 
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man of his word, and before ever I went to 
Lady Scott's, he promised me a sole charge, 
and he's not the man to depart from his 
promise/ So now let's just forget all about 
Nurse Parsons," continued Mrs. Pearson, 
beginning by this time to raise herself from 
her recumbent position, "and let me have 
all the particulars of this oase of whioh 
you've been talking." 

At first there was a little hesitation in 
Dr. Fenwiok's manner, then he gave a re- 
luctant consent to Mrs. Pearson's entreaty, 
but he declined to enter into any further 
particulars that evening, as the nurse's services 
would not be required for another fortnight. 

" I don't believe he ever guessed that 
Doctor Young had never so much as spoken 
to me," muttered Mrs. Pearson to herself, 
as on her homeward walk she reviewed the 
late scene in whioh she had acted so pro- 
minent a part. " Maybe," with a sudden 
start, " he'd never sent for Nurse Parsons 
neither." 
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" Old humbug ! what a fool I was to be- 
lieve in that scare about Young," Dr. Fen- 
wick was saying at precisely the same mo- 
ment. "I don't suppose he sent for that 
woman a bit more than I'd sent for Parsons." 

So soliloquised the pair of actors who 
might have been supposed to have been em- 
ployed on illustrating the maxim of " Diamond 
cut Diamond." 



CHAPTER XX. 

4< EVER AS SHE WNNT, HER TOUNG DID WALKE." 

Skilled by a touch to deepen scandal's tints, 

With all the kind mendacity of hints, 

While mingling truth with falsehood — sneers with smiles, 

A thread of candour with a web of wiles. 

Byron. 

4C My dear, I must just call in here to inquire 
after that poor girl. I am told she is very 
ill, and we have been so remiss about calling 
on her that if anything should happen to her 
I should feel quite awkward." 

So spoke Mrs. Monday toiling up Norfolk 
Eoad with her daughter, and calling at 
Ulverstone, only to b© told that the Miss St. 
Aubyns had left some days previously. 

" Dear me ! I did not know they were 
#oing to move," said Mrs. Monday in her 
•usual dreamy way. " I suppose the doctor 
thought it was better for the invalid/ ' she 
:added more by way of having something to 
say than from any wish to pry into her 
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friend's concerns. Consequently she was- 
unprepared for the shower of eloquence to 
which Mrs. Grasper treated her. 

" Better for the invalid indeed ! " she re- 
torted, " no 'ouse could be better than mine 
for any sort of invalid, and so Doctor Fenwick 
was saying to me only the other day. That 
Miss Aubyns gave me to understand that it 
was the doctor's doing, but he knew no 
more about it than the babe unborn. Proof 
of it ! as he came here to call on them the- 
very day after they had left." 

" Well, I won't detain you any longer, Mrs^ 
Grasper," said Mrs. Monday, "I have no 
doubt if you made them so comfortable the 
Miss St. Aubyns would not have left you 
without some very good reason." 

" Ay, that's just it, I believe, that I do, 
that there was something at the bottom of it, 
but there — " 

" Good morning, Mrs. Grasper," said Mrs. 
Monday, and without further ceremony she 
and her daughter turned their backs on 
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Ulverstone, both exclaiming simultaneously 
u What a detestable woman ! ,f 

" Is that meant for poor me/ 9 inquired an 
unmelodious voioe, and its owner appeared 
round the corner of the road so suddenly 
that mother and daughter were quite startled. 

• c No, certainly not, Miss Trotter," laughed 
Charlotte, "we were anathematizing Mrs. 
Grasper," and she went on to relate what 
had passed in their interview. 

" Something at the bottom of it did she 
say ? If repeated Miss Trotter. M Ah, Tm 
always afraid that those people may know 
more than they care to say. Our homely 
proverb there is no smoke without fire has 
often more cogency in it than one thinks for, 
and I always remember the Scotch saying, 
/ A lamb won't drown in a dry ditch.' " 

•• My dear Lottie," said Mrs. Monday, as 
they continued their walk alone, "it was 
very thoughtless of you to repeat Mrs. 
Grasper s words to Miss Trotter, she's just 

< VOL. I. T 
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the sort of person to make mischief out of 
them." 

" My dear mother, the old gentleman him- 
self could not make any harm oat of what I 
said," replied Charlotte. 

" I don t know about the old gentleman, 
Lottie," was the answer, " but it's the old. 
lady in this question for whom I cannot 
answer." 

And Mrs. Monday proved the truer prophet 
of the two. 

The very next day before noon, Miss 
Trotter found herself at Ulverstone, request- 
ing to be shown over the rooms for a friend 
— whom we need scarcely say was non- 
existent — who wished to hear of some nice 
lodgings. 

" So you've lost the Miss St. Aubyns ? " 
began Miss Trotter. 

" Yes, ma'am ? was the laconic answer. 

" I was so surprised to hear that they had 
left you. I fancied they were going to re- 
main with you all the winter, but of course, 
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I suppose it was the doctor's wish. I ddre-^ 
say that this house, bright and cheerful as it 
is with all its windows, would be a little 
draughty in the winter for an invalid ? " 

" Miss Trotter, I'd like to tell you, ma'am, 
low those young ladies served me," said Mrs. 
•Grasper. " They just went and took other 
rooms without saying one word to me, and 
then, as it were, took me all of a heap with 
the notice that they was going, and that it 
was Dr. Fenwick's doing, and no wish of 
theirs. Miss Trotter, as true as I stand here r 
Dr. Fenwick had never known a breath of it, 
till I told him they was gone, and they to say 
he'd ordered it ! Oh, ma'am ! one doesn't 
like to say it of such nice seeming young 
ladies, but they was awful liars ! " 

" Really, Mrs. Grasper, had I been you, I 
think I should have held them to their en- 
gagement of taking the rooms for the winter," 
said Miss Trotter. 

" Ah, ma'am ! I'm not one of that sort 
that'll stand and higgle for money, even when 
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it's fairly due to me. Besides, there's no 
harm in my telling you, ma'am/' and the- 
speaker's voice sunk to a mystic whisper,. 
" that in some ways I wasn't so terribly sorry 
to be rid of the Miss St. Aubyns. They was- 
not quiet enough for me with their continual, 
visitors, and they mostly gentlemen," added 
the malignant > harpy significantly, "alto- 
gether, ma'am, they was not quite all that 
people thought them." 

" But they had a servant of their own, a 
very nice, superior sort of person, I was told,, 
had they not ? " inquired Miss Trotter. 

" She could be nice enough when she liked, 
ma'am, but she was a regular stuck-up one," 
was the reply, " as close as wax about her 
young ladies. Why, ma'am, it wasn't never 
from her that I heard the little I did know 
about them, though, as I used to say to her,, 
when certain people — and they unmarried — 
come so often to a house, as you know Mr. 
Egerton did, ma'am, it would be a deal better 
to say the truth, which we all of us guess^ 
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than to make so much mystery out of it. 

Then to see the airs that woman gave herself 

•one day, and the way she flew out at me, 

because I said if I were that eldest Miss St. 

Aubyns, I'd try and get married respectable 

before I got much older. * Try and get 

married ! ' said Dawson, and she was that 

put out, that for once in her life, she forgot 

to count her words, * both my young ladies 

could be married to-morrow if they pleased, 

for they've both been engaged for the last 

€ver so many months.' My word, how red 

and vexed she got with herself as soon as she 

had spoken up like that, and when I said 

* Well, then you can't deny that Mr. Egerton 

comes here so often after Miss St. Aubyns/ 

she turned round quite savage like and said, 

'twas no concern of mine who came here 

-after her, and that she didn't know nothing 

about Mr. Egerton, and never wished to. ' I 

didn't say nothing more, but you know 

ma'am, one can tell pretty well that one's hit 

the right nail when people get so angry. But 
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there, pride comes before a fall, and I . don't 
doubt but that there'll be a fall there one day 
or another. And you'll be good enough to 
recommend these rooms, ma'am/' wound up 
Mrs. Grasper, suddenly descending from the 
heights of romance to her every-day occupa- 
tion of the pursuit of gain. 

" Certainly, Mrs. Grasper, certainly," re- 
plied Miss Trotter, who was quite grateful to 
the woman for reminding her of the imaginary 
object of her visit to Ulverstone, for she had 
entirely forgotten her former artifice for 
gaining the information, the possession of 
which was now almost turning her brain. 

Her mind was quite made up ; she would 
go straight to Bayham, and ask Mrs. Kirk- 
patrich point blank for a confirmation of Mrs. 
Graspers hints as regarded Griselda's en- 
gagement to Mr. Egerton. 

" It was of the utmost importance," she 
said to herself, " to lose no time in settling 
the question," for was she not in Lady Smith's 
confidence? and had not Rosalie sworn 
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eternal gratitude to Miss Trotter if she would 
only keep her well-informed in Mr. Egerton's 
movements ? 

" Even if Mrs. Kirkpatrich assumes that 
unpleasantly reticent manner of hers, and 
fancies she is telling me nothing/ 9 thought 
Miss Trotter, " at any rate I shall be able to 
gather something." 

Great therefore was her disappointment on 
reaching Bayham, to be told that Mr. and 
Mrs. Kirkpatrich had gone to town, and 
although at starting they had only intended 
to spend a few days in London in order to 
consult Mr. Kirkpatrich's doctor, the latter 
on seeing his patient had ordered him to 
winter in the South of France, whither ac- 
cordingly they were about to proceed with- 
out returning to Avonbay. 

"Dear me, how vexatious, quoth Miss- 
Trotter, turning from the door. 

She had not gone far from the house how- 
ever before — with her usual propensity for 
•extracting some advantage for herself from 
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the adversities of others — she turned back 
again and ringing the door-bell, summoned 
the servant once more. 

" Last winter, if you remember," she began 
in her blandest tone, "your mistress was 
kind enough to say that Miss Taylor might 
have the use of her carriage sometimes. 
Would it be convenient to send it to my. 
house to-day ? " 

" Fm very sorry, ma'am," was the reply, 
"but the coachman had orders from the 
master yesterday that the carriage was not 
to be had out for anyone except Miss St. 
Aubyns, the horses was to have all the rest 
they could this winter." 

Miss Trotter looked and felt very blank, 
but catching sight of the flowers in the con* 
servatory, she recovered herself sufficiently 
to beg that a few might be cut for her invalid 
niece. 

" Oh, yes ! certainly," was the ready an* 
swer, <c 111 call the gardener." 

The latter, however, who knew Miss 
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Trotter of old, was less obliging, and when 
this lady hinted that she should like some- 
thing a little rarer than the trusses of scarlet 
geranium with whioh he presented her, the 
gardener grimly remarked that he had orders 
to keep all the best flowers for the invalid, 
Miss St. Aubyns, and closing his knife, 
bowed himself off the scene. 

" Really it quite sickens one to see how 
much hypocrisy obtains in this world," she 
said, winding up an account of her adventures 
to her niece with this sentiment, " I'm sure 
Shakespeare was inspired when he said, 
4 what a goodly outside, falsehood hath. 9 
Well, I shall go to Lady Smith's c at home ' 
this afternoon, and you may be sure that I 
shall not be backward in warning all the 
friends I meet there against being too inti- 
mate with the St. Aubyns. It's all very 
well to make allowances for their youth and 
inexperience, but one must draw the line 
somewhere. One's natural charity hitherto 
has led one to hope all things as regards those 
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girls, but now comes in another duty of 
charity, which, ' believeth all things/ and for 
the future, Tm going to believe all I hear 
about them. It's all very pretty, but in a 
mixed society, like one's is here, it is suicidal 
to pass over such flagrant transgressions 
against the laws of propriety, they lower th& 
whole tone of society, and cannot be too 
loudly denounced at the very onset." 

" Shall you mention those hints about Mr, 
Egerton ? " inquired the niece. 

" I don't know,'* replied her aunt slowly, 
" I'm not quite sure that I shan't give Miss- 
Rosalie a little bit of a fright. I was not 
best pleased with her behaviour last week, 
when I called just about their luncheon time,, 
and she was barely civil to me. I found out 
the reason of that ; Mr. Egerton had been 
asked to luncheon, and she was in such a 
monstrous fright that I should remain and be 
in the way, that she almost told me to go, 
because she thought c mama was waiting for 
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her.' I made a note of that, and to-day I 
think I shall have an opportunity of hinting 
to her that she needn't be in quite such a 
hurry to cast off old friends before she has 
made quite sure of gaining her new ones 
without their help." 

Miss Trotter was as good as her word, and 
as if fortune wished to favour her under- 
taking, she found Lady Smith's drawing- 
room full to overflowing, and neither Mrs. 
Kirkpatrich nor Miss Randall being present 
this time to stem the torrent of her eloquence 
or to detect the weak places in her fabrica- 
tions, made with " one thread of candour in 
a web of wiles," Miss Trotter was able to 
feel at the close of the afternoon, that her 
tongue had done good service to her cause, 
and that even those persons who on entering 
Lady Smith's drawing-room had never even 
heard the St. Aubyns* name, had now had 
their interest sufficiently aroused in these 
questionable young women to make them 
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ready to believe all manner of ill of them, 
and in their tarn to warn unwary strangers 
against those girls, abont whom " there were 
no end of qneer stories." 

" Ah I " said Rosalie, with a beaming face, 
when, as usual, Miss Trottei* was the last re- 
maining guest, "I suspect it is in conse- 
quence of all these reports that Mr. Egerton 
has taken Miss St. Aubyns' name off the list 
of visitors at the infirmary. But what 
dreadful lies people must have circulated 
about him and that girl ! " 

The self-assurance and complacency in this 
speech seemed to challenge Miss Trotter to 
wing her revengeful dart, and forth from her 
quiver it came accordingly. 

" My grandmother used to say," she began, 
and her tone seemed very ominous to Rosalie, 
" ' Believe half that you see, and a quarter 
of what you hear, 9 and so I do not under- 
take to vouch for the accuracy of my state* 
ment, but I feel that I ought to tell you, 
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Lady Smith, that there is a report that Mr. 
Egerton and Miss Griselda St. Aubyns are 
engaged to each other. I am not at liberty 
to quote my authority, but I may say that 
I belieye that the person who told me* 
was fully persuaded of the truth of the 
statement." 

An ex-grocer s daughter, in spite of her 
company manners, could hardly be expected 
to be " queen o'er herself " in such an emer- 
gency, and Rosalie Smith, with one shrill 
shriek, threw herself on the sofa, and in- 
dulged in an attack of the most violent hys- 
terics. 

It was only when Miss Trotter had de- 
parted, and after poor long-suffering Sarah 
had applied every remedy imaginable — for 
which she had only received round abuse from 
the heroine of the hour — that Rosalie quitted 
her recumbent position, and betaking herself 
to her room, then and there formed the re- 
solve not to believe a word of Miss Trotter's 
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story, and at the same time to do her best to 
Tuin Griselda St. Aubyns' character, by losing 
no opportunity of poisoning people's minds 
in general against her, and Mr. Egerton's in 
particular. 
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